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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTEK, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


VIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jo.y 61H (for the last time but one this season), 


“FRA DIAVOLO.” 


Malle, Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Morensi, Signori Ciampi, Neri-Baraldi, Capponi, 
Tagliafico, and Naudin. 


Last Week but Two of the Season. 

Qu MONDAY NEXT, July sth (for the last time this season), “ LE NOZZE 
DI FIGARO." Mdlle. Vricci, Madame L. Sherrirgton, Signori Graziani, Petit, 
Ciampi, and Neri-araldi, and Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, 

On TUESDAY NEXT, July 9th, “*LA FAVORITA.” 

On THURSDAY NEXT, July 11th, will be produced, with new scenery, cos- 
tumes, and appointments, Gounod’s last new Opera, entitled ““ ROMEO E GIULI- 
KITA” (founded on Shakspeare’s play). Priccipal characters by Mdile. Adelina 
Patti, Signor Cotogni, M. Petit, Signor Bagagivlo, Signor Neri-Baraldi, Signor 
Tagliafico, Signor Capponi, and Signor Mario. 

On FRIDAY NEXT, July 12th (for the last time this season), “ DON CARLOS.” 

On SATURDAY, July 13th (for the second time), Gounod's last new Opera, 
“ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Juty 61H, Verdi's Opera, 


“LA TRAVIATA.” 


Violetta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 





“* Marta.””*—Madlle. Christine Nilsson.—Extra Night. 
MONDAY NEXT, Jaly 8th (last time but one), Flotow's Opera, “MARTA.” 
Lionello, Signor Mongini; Plumketto, Mr. Santley ; Lord Tristano, Signor Bossi; 
Sheriff) di Richmond, Signur Casaboni; Nancy, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Marta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 





“Les Huguenots.’’—Mdlle. Titiens. 

TUESDAY NEXT, July 9th (last time this season), ‘*‘ LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Mlle Titiens, Madame Trebelli- Bettini, Mdlle, Sinico, Mdlle. Baue: meister ; Signori 
Monzini, Santley, Gassier, Rokitausky, Agre'ti, Lyall, Bossi, Casaboni, Foli, Man- 
tredi, Bertacchi, Pacini. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


"Il Don Giovanni.’’—Special Notice. 


Mr. Mapceson has delayed the performance of ‘I! Don Giovanni" until a late 
period of the season, from the difficulty of giving the work with the completeness 
promised in the prospectus of 1867. 

Mr. MAPLESON believes that the performance of Thursday next will be remarkable 
as one of the most complete ever given, as it will include a number of great artists 
seldom, if ever, assembled in one performance. 

The scenery, by Mr. lelbin, will be entirely new, and the mise-en-scene will be pro- 
duced with the utmost attention 

Mr. MaPLEsON trusts that the representation of Mozart's “Capo d’Opera”™ at Her 
Majesty's Theatre will be the musical event of the season. 

THURSDAY NEXT, July 11th (extra night), “IL DON GIOVANNI.” ‘The 
following wiil be the cast:—Donna Anna, Mdile, Titiens; Donna Elvira, Mdile. 
Christine Nilsson; Zerlina, Mdlle. Sinico; Masetto, Signor Bossi; 11 Commendatore, 
Herr Rokitansky ; Don Giovanni, Signor Gassier; Lepurello, Mr. Santiey ; Dou 
Ottavio, Signor Gardoni. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

The new scenery by Mr. ‘Telbin, assisted by Mr. William Telbin; the machinery 
by Mr. Drummond ; the costumes by Mr. S. May and Miss Bennett; the appoint- 
— Mr. Bradwell; the mise-en.scene under the superintendence of Signor 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Box-office of the Theatre open daily. 


be STAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—OPERA CON- 
J CERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE (last but one of the series).— 
Mdlle. Vitlens, Mdlle, Sinico, Madame Demeric- Lablache ; signori Mongini, Gassier, 
aud Bossi, Herr Ri kitansky, and Mr, Santley: Crys‘al Palace Choir. Conductor, 





Mr. Mauns. Admission, 5s., Guinea Season Tickets tree; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d., | 


and 5s., at the Palace. 


“A more agreeable means of passing an alternoon can hardly be imagined than is 
now provided every Saturday at the Crystal Palace."— Vide Newspapers. 








OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Marecate.—The Band 
of this fashionable Establishment will perform nightly during the week— 
“LE FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS WALTZ" ADELINAa Patti; 
AND 
“THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA” ...  ... ee WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


\{R. W. H. HOLMES’ PIANOFORTE AND MIS- 
4 CELLANEOUS CONCERT (by kind permission) at the residence of the 
Baroness Windsor, 53, Grosvenor Street, on Wednesday Morning July 10th, at 
Three o'clock. Tickets, One Guinea each (not transferable) ; to be had only of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, Marylebone. 


HE MDLLES. EMILIE ann CONSTANCE GEORGI 

have the honour to announce, under Royal and most Distinguished Patronage, 

a MATINEE MUSICALE, to be given (by kind permission, at 16, CavENDISH 

Square, W.) on Monday, July 15th, the proceeds of which are for a deserving charity. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to he 

obtained of Mr. Nimmo, 55, Wigmore Street; and at Sams’, Royal Library, St. 
James’s Street, 8.W. 


ANTED, PARTNERSHIP in an ESTABLISHED 

MUSIC BUSINESS, by a Gentleman wel!-known in the Musical Profes- 

sion of London and the Provinces, possessing a thorough Knowledge of the English 

and Fore'gn Music Trade, and having also some Capital at his command. Address 
to “A. Z.," 3, Grove Terrace, Notting Hill, W. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascuer’s “L’ AMOUR 
July a” PASSE," at Scarborough, on July 23rd; and “ALICE,” at Harrogate, 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTI will sing at the Grand 

Concert of the Tower Hamlets Volunteers, St. George's Hall, July 23rd. 

All communication relative to engagements to be addressed to her residence, 28, 
Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 




















Under the Patronage of His Highness Prince Teck. 
GRAND CONCERT OF THE TOWER HAMLETS VOLUNTEERS. 


\ R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing at St. George’s 

Hall, on the 23rd of July, the popular Romance, ‘* ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU?" and WELLINGTON (ivERNSEY’s new Serenade (first time), ‘* WAKE, 
LINDA, WAKE.” 


R. W. H. HOLMES will play his “ RECOLLEC- 

TIONS OF MENDELSSOHN'S MIDSUMMER NIGHT's DREAM" at 

his Morning Concert (by permission) at the Baroness Windsor’s, Wednesday, July 
10th, 


\ R. CHARLES STANTON willsing “THE 
NV 


MESSAGE " at the Hanover Square Reoms, on Monday Morning, July 7th. 











\ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
lL popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY”—July 3rd, St. 
George's Hall, aud at “Merchant Taylors'” Hall; 4th, St. George's Hall; 15th, 
Richmond; in August, at Eastbourne; and at all his Engagements during the 


Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy ’so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. ; 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which” probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day."—Globve, 

‘Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy. 
— Morning Star. 


\7R. H. C. SANDERS will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
successful s ng, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BvuyY,” at Birmingham, 
July 12th. 
R. SIMS REEVES will sing “MY QUEEN,” com- 
posed by BLUMENTHAL, at his Second ‘ National Ballad Concert,” at Exeter 
Hall, Monday, July 15th. Published in D and E, 4s. each. 
Lampoan Cock, Appison & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
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DLLE. FLORENCE LANOCIA’S Grand English 


V Opera Company will perform during the ensuing fortnight at the Theatre- 
Royal, Leicester. 


\ R. SUCHET CHAMPION will sing “THE MES- 
SAGE,” at Miss Fanny Baker's Concert, St. George's Hall, Tuis Day, 
Saturday, July 6th. 





R. GEORGE PERREN will sing Witrorp Morcay’s 
admired Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Hall-by- 
the-Sea, Margate, next week. 


MR. BENEDICT'S NEW SONG. 


Published This Day, 
or ee ae PARTIN G.” 
(‘La Partenza.”) 
WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ME; CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 


Princess's Theatre) continues to impart instruction to Professional Pupils in 
the Art of Singing for the Stage.—Residence, 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


Me KING HALL, Solo Pianist and Accompanist (late 
il 


of the Royal Academy of Music), receives Pupils at his residence, 199, Euston 
Road, N.W., where applications respecting Concerts, Soirées, etc., are respectfully 
requested to be addressed. 


\ AESTRO CATALINI and Sienora LEALE have 


pi. returned to London from Naples for the Season. For Concerts or Singing 
Lessons, address Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent Street 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


| GrosvVENOR STREET to 62, Mount STREET, Grosvenor Square, three doors 
from! Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 


8. d. 














LONELINESS ES ane ar as 0 

LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO ° ee on an 0 

L'ORTOLANELLA _ ... on on = nee ms a ave” a0 0 

LA SPINAZZOLESE .,., ove eve 0 

LITALIA ... eve ose eee eee eve eee one ove eos 0 
London: Cramer & Cv. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINCING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been furmed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 
London; Hammonp & Co, (late JoLiien), 5, Vigo Street; aid of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 
NOTLOR. 
“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,’ by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 


M ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 
} chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “‘ LISCHEN AND 
FRITZCHEN ™ (“ Conversation Alsacienne™), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regeut Street, June, 1867. 














In the Press, 
“THE LITTLE MESSENGER,” 
SONG. 

The Words by J. LAY. 

Sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. Lizsnart. 
The Music by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s, 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S FUGUE, ‘‘ALLA TARANTELLA,” 


Played with distinguished success by 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 
ALSO BY 


MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, : 
V ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosainr. 


Sung by Miss S, Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
of Music). Price 3s. 


London : Doncam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY MISS BANKS. 
“TM NOT IN LOVES, REMEMBER,” 
SONG. 
Words by JESSICA RANKIN, 
Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 


Balfe’s song was given with charming effect %y Miss Banks, at Canterbury, last 
week, and by the same admired vocalistat Dr. Austen Vearce’s Coucert, last Tuesday, 





Just Published, 
“IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by CHRISTINE ROSETTII, 
The Music by A. L. TRAVENTI. 
Price 33. 
London: Drxcan Davisoy & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SAVILLE STONE’S 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” ane ine o se 

* LOGIE O’ BUCHAN ” ‘ie one ‘ns os ose eco ose 

“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” ... aes ose 
London: Douxcan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 


PROFESSOR GLOVERS ORGAN BOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 
Twelve Fugues, Voluntaries, Interludes, and Preludes, 
FOR THE ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR PIANOFORTE, 
Price 8s. 
London: Dexcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY CARLOTTA PATTI. 
“IL GIORNO DI FESTA,” 


(“The Festive Day”) 
VALSE-CHANTANTE. 


Composed by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 
Price 4s. 
Of ‘II Giorno di Festa’ we cannot speak in terms of commendation too highly. 
It is a song in tempo di valse, dedicated to and sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. It 
possesses a beautiful melody ; it is bright and sparkling, in the key of F, changing 
to E flat very etfectively."—Brighton Gazette, : 
“This vocal waltz was written for the purpose of enabling Malle, Carlotta Patti to 
display her extraordinary and perhaps unrivalled powers in the florid style. Itis 
made up of rapid flights into the highest regions of the scale, and other passages de- 
manding that clear, brilliant, flexible voice, which she possesses in so surprising & 
degree, and to which she mainly owes her unbounded popularity.” —G@lobe. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published é 
“FAIRY FoOoPsSsTarYrs,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


tie ABBESS. NewSong. Composed by Henry Smarr. 

Price 3s. 

‘Mr. Henry Smart is one of the best of cur English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, *'The Abbess,’ is worthy of his genius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, for which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed as it deserves to be.""—Globe, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE POPULAR GALOP OF THE DAY. 
| perenne Galop Joyeux, for the Pianoforte (played 


atevery Theatre in Londun). Composed by Pau SEMLER. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—Orchestral Parts, price 5s. 
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“SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.” 
(From the * Times.’’) 

Madame Arabella Goddard has made an experiment in St. 
James’s Hall, the entire success of which will probably encourage 
her to make more experiments of the same kind. Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words are a library of beautiful music in themselves. 
To ‘perform them, or any one of ’the seven books (shortly, we are 
glad to learn, to be enriched by an eighth), in the order in which 
they are published would hardly answer; and they were not written 
with any such view—or, indeed, with a view to public performance 
at all. But Madame Goddard contrived a choice selection of them 
—16 in all—which she divided into groups of four, taking the 
relations of keys and the oppositions of ** tempi” (* times” will not 
do) into consideration. We need not give a catalogue of the 16 
songs of her choice, as those acquainted with the entire collection 
must be aware that there is not one that is not more or less in- 
teresting and beautiful. Enough that she “sang” them on the 
pianoforte so much to the satisfaction of her audience that every 
one was loudly applauded, and three of them were repeated by 
unanimous desire. ‘These were the one in A (Book 1), generally 
known as the ‘¢ Hunting Song,” the one in A (Book 5), to which 
custom has variously assigned the titles of “‘ Spinnlied” and “ Bee’s 
Wedding” (of any and all of which romantic nomenclatures Men- 
delssohn himself was entirely innocent), and the one in G, No. 4, 
Book 5. Madame Goddard could hardly do better than await the 
appearance of the promised Book 8, and divide the whole into a 
series of three performances, 16 in each, arranged in order accord- 
ding to her own judgment. The Songs without Words were relieved 
by songs with words, contributed from the rich store which Mendels- 
sohn has left, Madame Sainton-Dolby, to whom as a high mark of 
his esteem the great composer dedicated six of them (Op. 59), being 
the singer, and Mr. J. L. Hatton the accompanist at the piano. 

(From the ‘* Queen.’’) 

To create a new musical sensation in these days by the exhibition 
of the powers of a single artist seems to be almost an impossibility, 
but Madame Arabella Goddard has achieved this feat, and by the 
simplest of means, as all great thingsaredone. It is the ‘ happy 
thought” which produces the stroke of genius; and our great 
English pianist, by the announcement of a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words in St. James's Hall, has quite 
excited the connoisseurs ; for Mendelsson’s characteristic composi- 
tions have never before been thus combined in a morning's pro- 
gramme. And, opposed as cosmopolitan amateurs are to anything 
like idol worship, it must be admitted that, if Beethoven’s Sonatas 
are to be exclusively the basis of a pianoforte scheme, equally 
worthy of such honour is Mendelssohn for his Lieder ohne Worte. 
Out of the seven books (the seventh posthumous), Madame 
Arabella Goddard selected sixteen gems. Our fair readers will be 
pleased to know the pieces chosen. From Book 1, No. 1, in E 
major, and No. 3 in A major; from Book 2, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in 
B minor, D major, and F sharp minor; from Book 3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 6, in E flat major, C minor, E major, and A flat major ; from 
Book 4, No. 5, in A minor ; from Book 5, Nos. 8, 4, and 6, in E 
minor, G major, and A major; from Book 6, Nos. 4 and 6, in E 
major and © major; from Book 7, in A major. We have not 
followed Madame Arabella Goddard's order of playing the above 
selection, the disposition of which evinced infinite tact, sound taste, 
and solid judgment ; for the charm of variety was attained—the 
danger of monotony being imminent when only one master’s works 
are executed. How the gifted artist interprets, or rather ‘‘ sings,” 
these songs is of course well known ; but never were the elegance 
and refinement of her style, the delicacy of her manipulation, and 
the indescribable charm of her touch more palpable. Of the Lieder, 
the ‘‘ Chasse,” the *‘ Frithlingslied,” and No. 4 in Book 5 were re- 
demanded. Madame Sainton-Dolby accompanied by Mr. J. L 
Hatton, contributed six of Mendelssohn's songs wi/h words ; so 
the scheme was altogether typical of the modern master-mind so 
prematurely cut off, leaving a gap in the world of art which has 
not been filled up yet, and which unfortunately there is not the 
slightest prospect of filling up. From the assemblage of artists and 


amateurs at this first launching of a new idea, it must be a natural | 


result that there will be a repetition of a Mendelssohnian morning 

The songs given by Madame Sainton-Dolby were “ Swedish 

Winter Song,” ‘+ Hopes and Fears,” ‘ Shepherd’s Song,” 

—— the ‘*Shepherd’s Lay,” and ‘‘ Warning against the 
hine. 





ADELINA (ANNETTA) PATTI. 
(From the “ Daily News.”’) 

Crispino ela Comare was produced at the Royal Italian Opera towards the 
close of last season, and was then bel especially attractive by the 
rich comic humour of Signor Ronconi as the cobbler, and the exquisitely 
refine | singing and acting of Mdlle. Adelina Patti as the cobbler’s wife 
—the latter feature of the performance being still present while the 
former is wanting. Absurd and far-fetched as the story is, the 
incidents afford some good comic situations and opportunities for some 
lively music, which being neither pretentious nor overprolonged is to 
he accepted without much critical examination. One incongruity is so 
immediately apparent that it is impossible to avoid being struck by it 
—and that is, the wonder that such a coarse lout as the cobbler Crispino 
should be possessed of such a charming wife as the Annetta of Mdlle. 
Patti. However, if the consistency of dramatic truth is hereby invaded, 
tlie effect of the opera and the delight of the audience are immeasurably 
enhanced. Her condolences with her husband on their wretched 
poverty, her efforts to aid him, her pleadings for pity at the hands of 
his ereditors; her pettish jealousy at Crispino’s description of the fairy’s 
gift of a bag of money as having been presented to him by a lady; her 
reconciliation with her husband, and that inimitable dance witb which 
she accompanies the brilliant roulades expressive of her exultation at 
their good fortune—such a combination of exuberant animal spirits, 
refinement of manner, and high vocal excellence is rarely found in one 
singer. This exquisite scene brought the first act to a close amidst a 
perfect tumult of applause, Mdlle. Patti being twice called on to appear 
before the curtain. Her anticipatioas of the enjoyments attending her 
possession of wealth, commencing with her solo, “Io non son piu 
l’Annetta,” and ending with a florid cadenza and brilliant shake—her 
rejoicings at the success of her husband in his new career as a famous 
doctor, “ Qual fortuna,” with the prolonged and perfect shake at the 
close; her exquisite delivery of “La fritola” in the Venetian dialect, 
a reminiscence of the ballad-singing days of her poverty; her brilliant 
“Non ha gioia” in the last finale, when rejoicing over the recovery of 
her husband from the long trance in which his fictitious adventures 
have occured ; these, and other points in the opera, were triumphs of 
the highest order of refined executive art, and would lend a charm 
and attraction to worse music than that of Crispino e la Comare. 





mn) 


(From the “ Morning Post.”’) 

The second act of Masaniello was followed at the Royal Italian Opera 
on Saturday night by the brothers Ricci’s Crispino e la Comare. It was 
a provoking performance. ‘The second act of Masaniello contains that 
which makes one regret not to have heard the first act, and which dis- 
poses one for listening to the third and fourth. But Auber’s finest music 
is not a very suitable preparation for what is very possibly, and, for all 
we know to the contrary, the finest music of the brothers Ricci. Pure 
melody flows in a broad stream throughout Masaniello, but one can 
scarcely say what it is that trickles through Crispino e la Comare, 
There is tune, no doubt, of some kind in this unsatisfactory little work. 
but it is very thin, itis not very bright, and it is here and there exceed- 
ingly commonplace. We are half inclined to be sorry when we see 
Mdile. Adelina Patti playing such a part as that of Madame Crispino. 
But one cannot be sorry at seeing Mdlle. Patti, whatever part she may 
undertake, and we end by being exceedingly charmed with her in this 
as in every other impersonation of hers. Signor Ciampi is very active 
as the cobbler, and his exertions in the vivacious duet at the end of the 
first act—in reality halfa duet half a pas de deux—were appreciated and 
applauded by‘the audience. But it is Mdlle. Patti who is the life and 
soul of this opera, and fortunately each fall of the curtain is preceded 
by a piece in which the prima donna is prominent, and in which the 
brilliant singing of Mdlle. Patti closes the act with the happiest possible 
effect. 

The airs of this opera never rise above the level of dance music. 
There is no concerted music worth speaking of; and what isa far worse 
fault in the eyes of the general public as well as in those of musicians, 
there is not a touch of sentiment to be met with from beginning to end. 
This entire absence of relief has a bad effect in ultra-comic as in ultra- 
serious operas. However, there is a moral in everything if you can only 
find it; and the moral of Crispino e la Comare, as represented at the 
Royal Italian Opera, is that no opera can be tiresome or dull if it con- 
tains a part, however insignificant, that Mdlle. Adelina Patti will 
consent to play. 





Waaxer’s Lohengrin was recently performed in presence of the 
King and a numerous audience. The richness of the mise-en-scene, 


' the eostumes and decorations bore witness to the good taste which 


presided over the ensemble of this reprise. The representation was under 
the direction of M. de Bulow. The King remained throughout the 
opera—from halt-past six till eleven. The execution, all things con- 
sidered, was good. 
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THE EGG-BODGER CONVERSATIONS. 
No. II. 
Scene.—The Study of Egg. 
Dramatis PErsonx.—Eae@; Boperr. 


Eee. Mix your own grog, old boy. 

Bopcer. Thankee. Good ’bacca this o’ yourn. 

E. Yes. It will calm your nerves after the excitement of to- 
night’s concert. Confess you never had such a treat before. 

B. Hem. "Twas like some o’ the apples in my orchard—bitter- 
sweet. 

E. You are hard to please. 

B. No more so than most people; but, d’ye see, when I ain't 
pleased I say as much. —o ; 

E. What a pity it is you did not Jive in the days of Diogenes. 

B. Who was he? [lantern. 

E. An old philosopher who sought for honest men with a 

B. Be I particular honest, then, for saying what I think about 
this Philharmonic concert ? 

E. Neatly put Mr. Churchwarden. 
to in the performance ? 

B. A good deal as seemed to please you. 

E. Of course, because I was pleased, more or less, with the whole. 

B. So I seed, and I've been a wondering at it ever since. 

E. Bodger, the observant, thoughtful man can find ‘“ sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in everything.” 

B. ‘Take your thoughtfulness into farming, Egg, and I'll wager 
the thistles would puzzle ye. 

E. I should root them up for the sake of expediency. 

B. So should I some o’ the music we heard to-night, if I had 
my way. 

E. (unfolding a programme). I am curious to know what. 
Was it Beethoven’s C minor symphony ? 

B. I should rayther think not. Did you hear the bass-viols 
lead off the slow movement (Bodger hums the melody), ah! beau- 
tiful! 

E. Well, then, was it Mdlle. Nilsson and her “Gli angui 
d’inferno ?” 

B. You mean the pretty girl in blue. 
and couldn’t she sing ? 
Nelson, I'll be bound. 

E. You're wrong, Bodger, she is a Swede. 

B. I wonder I didn’t find that out because I grow Swedes. 

E. Bodger, she has bewitched you, and you have actually 
attempted a joke. 

B. And made one, too. But get on wi’ the list. (stein. 

EK. (reading). Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, Op. 70, Rubin- 

B. Now stop there a bit. Who's this Rubinstein ? 

E. A Russian. 

B. A Rooshian! I thought he might belong to the same lot as 
Skumann and that chap Rynakker as wrote the awful long piece 
1 heard last winter at the Crystal Palace. 

E. You didn’t like his concerto, then ? 

B. Well, I didn’t, but what o’ that? I dessay them as could 
understand it found it very nice. Did you understand it, Egg? 

E. N—n—no, not exactly, but I know the composer was ex- 
pressing some train of thought, by means of his music, I could 
vuly guess what. 

B. Just as if he'd made a speech in Rooshian. But don’t you 
think music should speak plain ? 

E. My dear Bodger, the tone-poet sometimes gives utterance to 
mighty thoughts and lofty aspirations he himself but half under- 
stands. 

B. My dear Egg, you talk like a book, and I quite believe 
you're right. If Rubinstein is able to half understand his own 
concerto, I'll grant you he’s a wonderful man. To me it was just 
so much gibberish. 

E. But not to me, for it distinctly expressed both profound 
gloom and wild passion. 

B. You're right again, Egg, and if it had gone on much longer 
I should ha’ caught both complaints. 

K. Bodger, your fun is at once dull and out of place. 

B. I don’t wonder at its dullness after a course o’ Rubinstein. 

KE. Well, if you don’t like his music, you can’t deny that he is 
a fine player, 


But what did you object 


Wasn't she charming, 
She’s English, of course ; and her name’s 












B. I ain’t a judge o’ piano playing. If ’twere the bass-viol I 
should have somethin’ to say to ’er, but it appears to me he’s a 
showy goer. 

E. What do you mean ? 

B. Why he picks his hands up well, and makes believe a good 
un like that gig-oss o’ mine as used for all that to take an hour to 
do the six miles atween Bullockton and the rail. 

KE. Aye, but there is * go” in Rubinstein. 

B. Wonderful, for when he happens to come to a bit o’ rough 
road, he aint particular how he gets over it. 

FE. Bodger, you are prejudiced, and therefore unjust. 

B. Well, I've got you and a lot more for company at any rate. 

KE. How so? 

b. Didn't you and a good many other people to-night clap 
music none of ye understood ? 

E. We applauded, Bodger, because —— 

B. You can't deny it. What’s that but prejudice, and if you 
gie Rubinstein as much as you do his betters, what’s that but 
injustice? Come now! 

E. You're getting warm, old boy. Mix another glass, and 
refill your long clay, before we proceed. (T'hey both replenish.) 

E. You have nothing to say against Mozart’s ** Deh vieni” 
and the ‘ Sull’ aria ”? 

B. I should think not. 
comes next ? 

KE. Wagner's Tannhduser overture. 

B. A pretty piece o’ 

E. I know what you mean to say, Bodger, but let me tell you 
that you want to know the whole opera, before you can form a 
just opinion about the overture. 

B. But I dont want to know the whole opera, or any part 
on’t, after what I heard to-night. Good gracious, what stuff it 
is, to be sure! 

I, There's a good deal to be said for it, Bodger. 

B. I'm glad o' that, because it needs a good deal. 

‘* Rubinstein doth puzzle me, 
But Wagner drives me mad.” 


E. Mr. Churchwarden, you are forgetting your dignity when 
you parody a schoolboy’s doggerel. 

B. I wish [ could forget Tannhduser as well, but the poor 
fiddles going on there like maniacs will haunt me for weeks. 

E. Bullockton is a long way behind the age, and I can hardly 
expect you to comprehend the ‘ music of the future.” 

B. ‘True, we be got as far as Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. ‘There we means to stop, seeing what's a-head. 

E. Nay, you will come down to the present day, and take in 
Sterndale Bennett, wont you? 

B. Is that the man who wrote the symphony we heard to- 
night ? 

E. That’s the man. 

B. I should like to shake hands with him, for gieing us such 
a blessed change from the Wagner music. “T'was like the whiff of 
fresh air we got out in the Square between the parts. 

K. Yes, it was charming. 

B. Egg, your opinion aint worth much, but that remark 
shows you like music at least as well as mere noise. I’m glad to 
hear it, old fellow. What’s next in the list? 

E. Tom Hohler’s song. 

B. Him. A rare tall young man is Mr. Hohler. 

E. ‘Tietjens and * Deh Vieni ” 

B. Ah! 

E. “ Sull’ aria "—Tietjens and your favourite Nills—— 

B. Two nightingales ! 

kK. A nightingale and a thrush. Weber's 
Jubilee Overture is next and last. 

B. About that I says, ‘‘ Well done, Weber.” Now then, Mr. 
Egg, look here. I holds with Beethoven, Mozart, Bennett, and 
Weber, and I sends Rubinstein and Wagner to Coventry. That’s 
pretty fair for Bullockton, aint it ? : 

Ki. My dear Bodger, you should cultivate a more catholic 
taste. Once out of your narrow sphere you would discover 


There's music if you like. What 





Go on. 





Don’t interrupt. 


| that —— 


B. It’s precious late, and the fust train is precious early. 
We'll fight out the rest o’ the battle next time; so now shake 


‘ hands and good-bye. (They shake hands, and scene closes.) 
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ABOUT THE GRAND OPERA. 


The orchestra of the Grand-Opera, in Paris, at present under 


the direction of M. Hainl, consists of some hundred musicians. 
These include 12 first, and 11 second violins ; 8 tenors; 10 violon- 
cellos; 8 double-basses; 3 flutes; 3 oboes; 3 clarinets; 4 
trombones; 1 kettle-drum; 1 pair of cymbals; 1 triangle; 1 
drum ; 1 ophicleide ; 2 regular and 2 occasional harps. For the 

erformance of the A/fricaine the regular orchestra was reinforced 
by 2 flutes, 2 trumpets, 2 saxophones, and a military band, which 
was stationed behind the scenes, and which M. Hain] conducted by 
means of a mirror. ‘This mirror, placed on the left of M. Hainl’s 
music-desk, is inclined at such an angle that the musicians behind 
the scenes can see his arm. Formerly, on such occasions, an 
electric metronometer was employed, but this complicated system 
turned out impracticable-—Women appear to be quite excluded 
from the orchestra. In the time of the celebrated conductor, 
Habeneck, a young girl performed the duties of errand-boy, or 
messenger, for the orchestra, and, at the same time, dealt in strings 
for musical instruments. She subsequently married, but died 
shortly afterwards, and her husband iuherited her place and busi- 
ness.— ‘he members of the orchestra have mostly some other means 
of support ; a cymbalist sells roasted chestnuts, and a harpist gives 
lessons in natural history—generally, however, the members main- 
tain themselves by giving lessons in music and singing. M. Hain, 
who furnished us with these facts, has a great deal to tell about 
celebrated composers, and their mode of behaviour to the orchestra. 
Meyerbeer, he says, always carried an umbrella, whatever the state 
of the weather might be. He used to come tripping in, and seat 
himself close to the prompter’s box. He addressed the musicians 
as ‘** Messieurs les professeurs ;” spoke to them in a mild, quiet 
voice; often showed them his score, and asked them their advice as 
to the orchestration. His manuscripts always contained different 
readings, which he wrote in with ink of various colours. ‘Thus he 
twice gave a different rhythm to the part of Fides in Le Prophete. 
He employed this or that version according to the capabilities of 
his singers. He used to work standing at a piano, on which was 
placed a desk. His left hand played the musical idea on the keys, 
while his right confided it to paper. He was a first-rate pianist, 
and composed a great number of small pieces, which were either 
lost or burnt. On one occasion, when he showed M. Hainl some 
of them, he said: ** I, also, have youthful sins to answer for.” His 
modesty was extraordinary, but his resolution unshakable. When- 
ever he made up his mind, he did so with tixed determination.— 
Rossini governed and guided the orchestra with jokes.—While his 
operas are being got up, Verdi remains hidden in a corner ; sud- 
denly, he starts forwards wildly and impetuously, and, sitting down 
at the piano, sings himself, to give the tenor or baritone the 
gradations of tone requisite. Meyerbeer and Halévy used to do the 
same thing. It is true that the great masters possess atrocious 
voices, but no one can render their thoughts and intentions as 
marvellously as they themselves do, with the imperfect vocal means 
at their disposal.— Auber is distinguished for his indifference. You 
can feel that he is resting upon a mattress of laurels, on which he 
stretches himself out, and indulges in good-natured indolence. 
When, however, his Muette was being rehearsed last year, his eyes 
were observed to flash in a peculiar manner. He approached the 
conductor, and said he felt as he had felt in the year 1828.— 
Signale. 


Municu.—The following was the programme of the concert got up 
for the Freiligrath fund :—Fantasia for Harp, Parish-Alvars (Herr 
Vitzhum) ; two Songs, Schubert (Madame von Mangsell); Andante, 
Wallner, Toccata, Rheinberger (Herr von Bulow); Adagio, Beethoven, 
for flite d'amour, Rahm (Herr Tillmetz); Songs, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Schubert (Herr Lang); and Indian March, from L’ Africaine, Liszt 
(Herr von Bulow). 

Avassure.—Gluck's Orpheus has just been performed by the members 
of the Oratorio Association, in a manner which will not soon be for- 
gotten by the inhabitants of this old town. The members of the 
Association were assisted by Mad, Diez, Mad. Mangsell, and Mdlle. 
Diez, ‘rom Munich. 

Zvnicn.—The Musical Festival of the Swiss Confederation will be 
held here from the 12th to the 16th July next. The chorus will con- 
sist of above 600 persons. Among the artists already engaged are Herr 
and Mad. Joachim, from Hanover; Madlle. Emilie Wagner, from 
Carlsruhe ; Herr Stockhausen, from Hamburgh; and Herr Schneider, 


THREE MARGARETS. 
(By the author of “ Three Louisas.”) 


Another Margherita has appeared in the field, or rather in the 
garden. How many of them we have seen and heard, and 
welcomed and applauded, since Faust was first produced in Eng- 
land now four years ago! Lively and coquetish Margheritas, 
passionate and pathetic Margheritas, Margheritas of all kinds ; but 
none more naive, more innocent, more generally interesting, and, 
we may add, none more like the Margherita that Goethe imagined 
and Retsch drew, than the one presented to us one Saturday evening 
through the impersonation of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. Whenever 
Faust is brought out with a new Margherita—an incident which, 
since the first performance of that work in London, has taken place 
once or twice every season—the character of Goethe’s heroine is 
sure to be made a subject of discussion. Such discussion, however 
interesting, is unprofitable. Gounod’s Margaret is not altogether 
Goethe’s Margaret, and the Margaret of MM. Barbier and Carré 
is not Goethe’s Margaret at all. 

The three Margarets whom the London public will chiefly re- 
member are all admirable. ‘The only one of the three whose personal 
appearance and temperament fit her in an eminent degree for the 
character is Mdlle. Nilsson, just as Mdlle. Adelina Patti is fitted 
by nature for the character of Rosina, which if she were not the 
consummate singer and actress that she is, she would look, all the 
same, to perfection. Genius, however, is genius, whatever the 
colour of the possessor’s hair may be ; and every one who has seen 
Mdlle. Patti in the part of Margherita knows that in it she achieves 
one of her greatest histrionic as well as vocal triumphs. Unfeeling 
persons have sometimes called Mdlle. Pauline Lucca to account for 
introducing into her representation of the artless Margherita some- 
thing of the same spirit which she infused so appropriately, and 
with such excellent effect, into that of the amorous scapegrace 
Cherubino—an essentially daring personage, as the apparent timi- 
dity of his celebrated exclamation, ‘‘ Si j’osais mais je n’ose pas 
oser,” sufficiently proves. But Mdlle. Lucca might plead that she 
draws her inspiration not from the great fountain head, but from 
the French fountain prepared by M. Gounod’s librettist. Mdlle. 
Lucca’s Margherita is more French than German, more piquant 
than poetical; but it is a delightful impersonation, in which it is 
little less than silly to look for faults. 

If most painters would prefer the Margherita of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
there are many poets who would have the highest opinion cf the 
Margherita of Mdlle. Patti, while there are certainly numbers of 
playgoers who consider that the most fascinating Margherita 
possible is Mdlle. Lucca. In the noble game of forfeits there is, or 
used to be, a penalty which consisted in having to bow to the 
wittiest, kneel to the prettiest, and to kiss the one you loved best. 
To decide as to the most appropriate mode of distributing (in a 
figurative sense) these tokens of admiration and sympathy among 
the three Margarets would be no easy matter. Our special and 
immediate duty, however, is to speak of Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
Margherita in particular. Her interpretation of the character is. 
as we believe, in accordance with Goethe's meaning ; it is in all 
probability (and certainly as regards the rendering of the music) 
in accordance with the intentions of Gounod, who, it will be re- 
membered, wrote Faust et Marguerite for the theatre at which 
Malle. Nilsson was engaged ; and it is apparently quite in harmony 
with Mdlle. Nilsson’s own nature and temperament. It suits her 
as, in a general way, every simple, sentimental, graceful, quietly 

tical part suits her. Nothing could be more perfect than Mdlle. 
Vilsson’s singing, especially in the garden and cathedral scenes. 

In the former I thought she was more admirable in the senti- 
mental spinning-song than in the brilliant air of the “ Jewels,” and 
that she was most admirable, because most touching, in the melody 
in which Margaret gives so plaintive an account of her little sister's 
illnessand death. Mdlle. Nilsson’s voice is thoroughly sympathetic. 
She sings from the heart to the heart, and in no character is she 
likely to be heard to so much advantage as in the very charming 
one in which she appeared for the first time on Saturday. Her 
success was complete, and this in spite of the fact that she had 
never undertaken the part of Margaret before. 
SHAVER SILVER. 
[By “ Retsch” surely Mr. Silver must intend Ary Scheffer.— 
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MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 

. Benedict’s annual grand concert, in St. James's Hall, was 
sual the concert of the season. The hall was filled, as the 
phrass ‘ertlowi and no wonder. ‘The programme 
Was SO crowded with attractions of all kinds, that to describe 


t- 
2 





them, one by one, would be equivalent to describing a gallery, 
amply stored with pictures in every school, and gathered from 
every source. Such a description would fill at least a clos ly- 


printed column; and as, at the present time, our columns are in 
more than ordinary request, we shall not attempt it. Mr. Bene- 
dict’s honourably distinguished from the great 
majority of entertainments of the sort. With such a host of 
renowned singers and players, each entitled to the privilege of 
he, nevertheless, invariably continues to 
endow his programme with an interest purely and classically 
musical. The concert in question was, for this reason, like its 
hirty or more predecessors, entitled to notice. First, there was 
an excellent orchestra, led by M. Sainton, which began the concert 
with Beethoven's overture to Egmont. ‘A grand concert ” with- 
an orchestra is a misnomer, to say the best of it. But Mr. 
Benedict had not only provided an orchestra; he had also pro- 
vided a chorus, and he was thus enabled to treat his many patrons 
with a capital performance of one of those works which have 
recently added so much lustre to his reputation as one of the 
foremost of living composers. We allude to his S¢. Cecilia, which 
must rank among the noblest, as well as among the most beauti- 
ful cantatas of modern times. In this, as at the Norwich Fes- 
tival, and lately on two occasions at the concerts of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, he enjoyed the co-operation of Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, in the three principal parts— 


concerts are 


one exhibition of skill, 


out 








Malle. Drasdil taki ing the contralto, and Mr. Cummings some of 
the tenor rery fresh he aring of St. Cecilia confirms our 
first impres great merits; and no praise can be too high 
for the superb manner in which Mdlle. Tietjens sings the « anticle 


at the conclusion, ‘This ingenious and impressive jivale created 
the accustomed effect, and drew down such applause as is seldom 





heard at a morning concert—in James's Hall or elsewhere. 
At the termination, Mr. Benedict, being loudly called, came for- 


ward, with great propriety leading on his St. Cecilia. At the 
same time (cv parenthese), we may ask why, on this particular 
oceasion, did Mr. Benedict abridge the Anthem—one of the finest 
parts of his work ? 

Equal success had already attended the new pianoforte concerto 
the same untiring pen, which now, as previously, at 
Palace and in the Hanover Square Rooms, was performed 
1 Arabella Goddard, the orchestra being directed 
Cusins, who has so honourably supported his new 
mduetor of the Philharmonic Concerts. The per- 
ce was admirable in all respects, and the summons for the 
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compos and his chief executant, for whom the concerto was 

op" essly written, quite as hearty and unanimous as that which 
bs onaeny fo lowed the cantata. 

rothe ticeable feature was J. S. Bach’s triple concerto 





, played with the best effect | by Master Cowen 
tran, pupil of the concert-giver), 
Lindsay Sloper. One of My. Benedict's 
sex, Miss Eleanor Ward, g: ained — al credit 





7 her ile execution cf two pieces by Herr Littolf: Signor 

“Pe bee, RS hE i i tel “iT. fon ce ” ra] ME. 
att! played his own solo, * a Bergamasea,” as no ot ser violon~ 

cellist can play it, and — rwards joined Malle. Aaviot de Bear 


— in Mendelssohn's 
o which Mr. 
ion on the harp. 

These were the instrumental ae The vocal displays were 
“ion. ‘lo mention them in detail would be out of the question ; 
nor would anything be gained by a detailed description. Among 
he singers was Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, med the 
udience with Mozart's * the sapete,” in the right key, 
ith Madame Trebelli-Bettini, in “Per valle per boschi,” ina pretty 
amen of Blangini, revived ars ago by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell at the 7 Popular Concerts, winning a general 
en . as she also did for ‘* National Swedish airs,” with 
of which the musical public has of recent years been made 
and accomplished Malle. Enequist. ‘The 
Medan Rudersdorff, who introduced a new 


Air Varié for pianoforte and violonce! ilo ys 
add John ic gave a solo of his own composi- 


whe char 





and, 
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familiar by the clever 
other singers were 





oe 


Gipsy song” by Signor Randegger; M. Jules Lefort, 
welcome in the Chi msn amour of his compatriot, M. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who brought forward “+ My Queen,” 

by Herr Blumenthal, composer 
Miss Edith Wyane, who gave * 


mene” pe st lyric pi eces 


always 
Membrée ; 
anew song 
of the still ‘popular », Message 5" 
fhe Maiden’s Dream,” one of Mr. 
Myr. Tom Hohler, who has rarely 
n in the same composer's Italian 
romance, bell? angelo;” Madame Maria Vilda, 
vhose gran as voice told well in the scene from Spohr’s Faust ; 
Signor Mongini, who sang, in the impassioned manner to which 
he has accustomed us at Her M y's Theatre (Lucrezia Borgia), 
the romanee from Donizetii’s Dou Szbastiano Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, vho introduced Virginia Gabriel's Only at home” and— 
fitting peadent—Claribel’s + At her window ho ;” Herr Reichardt, 
who favoured the audience with a German and an English ballad 
of his own composition; Mr. Santley, who merely took part 
with Madame ‘Trebelli and Signor Bettini in Signor Randeg- 
ger’s trio, ** 1 Naviganti;” Miss Jenny Pratt (pupil of Signor 
Garcia), Signor Gustave G: urcia, Weiss, Lewis Thomas, 
and others, to signalize whose various achievements is beyond our 
ability. Enough that the concert, which began at half-past one, 
lasted till nearly seven o'clock. 

One of the greaiest * sensations” of the day was the reappear- 
ance of Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, who had been compelled to 
attend a rehearsal at Her ‘Theatre, and who, to every- 
one’s surprise, returned to St. James's Hall in time to sing 
Wekerlin’s variations voice, arranged from a sonata by 
Mozart (in A)—which she did in her most finished manner. One 
of the most agreeable D formances had already been a duet by 
Otto Nicolai (++ Dis ), which Madame ‘Trebelli sang 
with her husband; but the last was a crowning triumph. An item 
in this remarkable programme, which must not be passed over, 
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was the septet from Ilerr Wagrer's Tannhituser. This would have 
enjoyed a better chance of effect with an orchestral accompani- 
ment, ably as an arrangement of it for the pianoforte was played 





without our 
which we 


mough into 


by Mr. Walter Bache—so much being adinitted 
intending to express admiration for a 
cannot admire. The septet, however, entered well « 
Mr. Benedict’s comprehensive scheme. 


composition 





7 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The fifth and last of this year’s series of the New Philharmonic 
Concerts was also one of the best. ‘Thesymphony was Beethoven's 
No. 7—how performed by the noble orchestra which Dr. Wylde 
takes such pride in directing, and which he wisely persists in 
retaining as the solid ground-work of attraction at his concerts, 
need hardly be said. ‘There were two overtures—-the light and 

characteristic prelude to Weber's Gipsy opera, or ra ther lyric melo- 
drama, Preciosa, and that to Signor Schira’s grand opera, Niccolo 
dé Lapi, which, brought out by Mr. Mz apleson in 1863, might have 
been revived with advantage before this. Signor Schira himself 
directed the performance of his overture, which, martial in tone, 
as befits the subject, is spirited throughout and brilliantly instru- 
mented. The performance could hardly have failed to satisfy the 
composer, who was loudly applauded and called forward at the end. 
‘There were two concertos at this‘concert, admirable specimens 
of forms that have little, and of composers who had nothing in 
common. ‘The first, Mende!ssohn’s concerto for violin, a musical 
poem in the truest sense, was played by Herr Auer, with whose 
performance the audience were apparently more than content. 
‘The second, Hummel’s pianoforti : concerto in A flat, was confided 
| to Miss Kate Roberts, a young, talented, and promising pupil of 
yr. Wylde's, to whom not long since wes awarded the first prize at 
the London Academy of Music. ‘The learned doctor could scarcely 
have been otherwise than pleased with the manner in which his 
youthful schvlar acquitted herself, and with the generous marks of 
approval clicited by this, her first important essay in public. 





| Some vocal pieces from Meyerbeer, Weber, Gounod, and 
{| Donizetti, completed a very attractive programme. ‘The singers 
Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Mongini, from Her 


were 
| Majesty's Theatre. Each had two solos, and, near the end of the 

concert, the two artists combined their rare and well-assorted voices 
\ in aduet. One of the solos selected by Madame ‘Trebelli was the 
| charming canzonet, ‘La stagione arriva,” from M. Gounod’s 

Mirella, an opera too full of ‘beauties to be neglected, and the 
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revival of which, with such a possible representative of the heroine 
at command as Madlle. Christine Nilsson, would, we think, be a 
wise step on the part of Mr. Mapleson. The character was hardly 
suited to the peculiar means of Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, whose genius soars 
into the loftiest realms of tragedy, while at the same time accom- 
modating itself to the Shakspearian school of comedy (as in Mrs. 
Ford) ; but it would perfectly suit Mille. Nilsson, as it would have 
perfectly suited Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, who seems to have 
vanished out of sight and hearing. Dr. Wylde has reason to be satis- 
fied with the result of the first series of concerts heldin St. George's 
Hall, and may feel assured that he has not built a house for 
himself to no purpose. Never have the New Philharmonic Concerts 
been conducted with more energy, or in aspirit of greater liberality. 
———() 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

We can very well understand why Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, as 
it is said, played Martha in the well-known opera of M. Flotow 
so frequently in Paris. A more lady-like, graceful, and charming 
imperson.tion’ has rarely been witnessel. A little additional 
vivacity here and there would be desirable, more especially in the 
earlier scenes ; but Mdlle. Nilsson, evidently of the same mind as 
the late Madame Bosio, is bent upon exhibiting her beautiful voice 
to the utmost possible advantage, and, though full of intelligence 
as an actress, is determined not to allow herself to be carried away 
by dramatic fervour. Low thoroughly she can enter into the 
spirit of the scene, and into the meaning of a character, was 
clearly shown, however, at her second and third appearances as 
Margavet in Jaust, and is as clearly revealed in not a few subtle 
and delicate touches throughout her impersonation of Lady 
Henrictte—a part for which nature has in every way fittel her. 
There are not many brilliant opportunities for vocal display in this 
opera—one of the very lightest and flimsiest belonging to the 
inost. ephemeral school of French lyric comedy; but wherever 
they exist Mdlle. Nilsson avails herself of them with consummate 
address. That she enraptured her hearers in * Qui sola, virgin 
rosa” (** The Last Rose of Summer”) may be readily understood ; 
and, indeed, it is difficult to imagine the feeling of a simple melody 
more completely expressed through the medium of a voice which 
bears a charm in every tone. ‘That she was compelled to sing the 
familiar melody twice will be as easily credited. 

Mdlle. Nilsson was well supported by Madame 'Trebelli- Bettini, 
as Nancy; Signor Mongini, as Lionel: aud Mr. Santley, as 
Plumket—each, in his way, admirable. It is almost superfluous 
to ald that Signor Mongini, in * M appari tutt’ amor,” Mr. 
Santley, in the famous apostrophe to the English beverage, 
* beer,” and Madame ‘Trebelli, in the lively air, ‘* 1 tuo stral nel 
lanciar,” produced a marked effect, and that the four prineipal 
singers were called upon to repeat the quartet at the spinning- 
wheel (Act IL). OF calls and bouquets we forbear to speak. 
Martha was given twice; and the other operas last week were 
Ianstand La lurza del Destino—which last, with its uninterrupted 
train of horrors, seems likely t» make way. 

‘The operas this week have been Faust (Monday—a morning per- 
formance), La Forza del Destino (Tuesday), aud Oberon (Thursday). 
La Traviata (to-night). 


—— I) ——— 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The performances on ‘Saturday night comprise. the overture and 
second act of Masaniello and the comic opera by the Brothers Ricci, 
entitled Crispino e la Comare, which gave such general satisfaction 
near the end of last season. ‘The great attraction of this perform- 
ance is now, as it was then, the Annetta of Mdile. Adelina Patti, a 
conception of its kind unique. ‘The song (we can scarcely call it a 
duet, seeing that the Cobbler’s wife has it nearly all to herself) with 
dance, at the end of the first act, might secure the fortunes of a 
Weaker opera, sung and danced, and, moreover, acted as it is by 
Malle. Patti. ‘The absence of Signor Ronconi, whose Crispino was 
inimitably humorous, isa sad drawback to this opera, but it is only 
fair to say that Signor Ciampi, his successor, does all that lies in 
his power to compensate for so grave a loss, ‘That Signor Ciampi 
is a zealous artist, with a good voice, considerable fluency, unflag- 
ging animal spirits, and a certain vein of dry humour is unques- 
tionable ; and it would not be fair to take him totask when it is his 
duty to act substitute for the most admirable humorist on the lyric 
rds—in such a character, too, as that of the bewildered Cobbler. 











The other parts were filled as before, by Signor Fancelli (Conti- 
no del Fiore), Signor Capponi (Fabrizio, the Doctor), and Mdlle. 
Anese (the Fairy), Signor Ciampi being replaced in his original 
charaeter of Mirabolano, the Quack apcthecary, by Signor Taglia- 
fico, who seems at home in any part that by any accident accrues 
to him. The great ‘ hits” on Saturday night were the aforesaid 
duet and dance at the end of Act I., after which Mdlle. Patti and 
Signor Ciampi had twice to appear before the lamps, and ‘the 
famous trio, in Act III., sung and acted with infinite spirit and 
gusto by Signors Ciampi, ‘Tagliafico, and Capponi. As part of a 
light evening's entertainment, with something else to back it up, 
Crispino e la Comare may occasionally be brought forward with 
advantage, but there is little solidity in it, and still less originality. 

The performances of the present week have comprised La Favo- 
rita (Monday), La Sonnambula (Tuesday), Don Carlos (Thursday), 
and Dor Gioranni (yesterday night—last time). Fra Diavolo is to 
be given this evening. Meanwhile, the speedily forthcoming 
Romeo e Juliette of M. Gounod is the operatic town-talk. In Paris 
it is still running its successful career, and a similar good fortune 
is hoped for it in London. 


——v--— 


MR. HALLE’S RECITALS. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s “‘ Pianoforte Recitals” in St. James's Hall 
have come to a close. At the last three the accomplished pianist 
introduced further interesting examples of Franz Schubert. The 
sonata in C minor is one of the very finest of the eleven—we say 
eleven, not ten, because the [antaisie Sonate, Op. 78, is really as 
symmetrically planned a sonata as any of the others. If ever 
Schubert approached very near to Beethoven it was in the first 
movement of the sonata in C minor a work full of interest from 
end to end, and concluding with a tarantella which may take rank 
with any other movement of the kindextant. At thesixth Recital 
the Schubert sonata was the one in A major (published as * No. 
9”), a less elaborate composition than the other, but not the less 
full of beauty. A noticeable point in this sonata is that the theme 
of the last movement is, though in a different key, almost precisely 
the same as that of the middle movement of the sonata in A 
minor (published, with no authority, as “No. 7”). The 
sonata in A major is one of the last set of three dedicated by 
the publisher to Schumann, although Schubert had intended them 
for Hummel. This sonata, which Mr. Hallé had already played 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, is among the most discursive, if 
not among the most precious, of the whole series. ‘That it must 
yield the pal to its two companions, in C minor and B flat major. 
is, we think, incontestable. Nevertheless, like all that Schubert 
has left us, more and more of which is happily coming to light, it 
is captivating from one end to the other. 

‘Lhe five Beethoven sonatas for piano and violoncello having been 
exhausted by the No. 2, Op. 102 (in D), with its extraordinary 
final fugue, the two of Mendelssohn, in 5 flat and D, which come 
nearer to those of Beethoven, while, perhaps, in certain respects 
surpassing them, than any other works of the kind, have been 
brought into play to exhibit Mr. Hallé and Signor Piatti in con- 
junction. 

At the eighth and last Recital (yesterday afternoon), we 
were favoured with two sonatas by Schubert—the A minor already 
referred to, and the B flat. last and longest, if not best of all. At 
this Recital, too, Mr. ilalié played, with Signor Piatti, the varia- 
tions in D on an original air, composed by Mendelssohn expressly 
for his brother Paul, an expert amateur of the violoncello. 

‘Theselectionsfrom Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, and the lesser masters 
have been as varied and judicious as usual; but the most interest- 
ing, because the most novel, features of this last series of Recitals 
have been the sonatas of Schubert. 





Mapniv.—According to report, the chorus that sang, some short time 
since, at the Circo del Principe Alfonso, and proved so successful, is 
abont to visit the principal provincial cities of Spain, under the direction 
of Don Avelino de Aguirre. 

Sr. Perersnuncu.—There have been some highly satisfactory per- 
formances of Gluck’s Orfeo et Eurydice. The work was got up by Lerr 
Anton Rubinstein in honour of the birthday of the Grand Duchess 
Helena, and three performances were given in the theatre attached to 
that Prin-ess’s palace. Everyone concerned, chorists, band, and svlo 
singers, were pupils of the Conservatory. 
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EP" Histoire de Palmerin d° Glide filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
co Maceponr et de La Bki_e Gariane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by dean Mangin, dit le Petit Angeumr. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS, 

Enouire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 
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DEATHS. 

On the Ist inst., at 60, Burlington Road, St. Stephen’s Square, W., 
Cuar.tes Herne Armstrone, aged 29. 

On the 30th June. after a long and painful illness, the Rev. Roperr 

Turte, B.A., youngest and beloved son of Ropert Turve, Esq., 

Cathedal, Armagh, aged 25. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
LOWER RHINE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.* 

HE Festival began for me at the Central Railway Terminus, 
Cologne, where I met our respected old master, Moscheles, who 

had braved the night journey from Leipsic, in order that he might 
arrive the sooner on the harmonic battle-field. I enjoyed the plea- 
sure of chatting away the time with him to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
deriving fresh satisfaction at his undiminished interest in everything 
going on in art and life. ‘The entrance into the bustle of our musical 
festivalshas always something intoxicating about it, especially when a 
man rushes off direct from the railway carriage into the concert 
room. I was received by an energetical ‘*‘ Ho! Ho! ” but it was soon 
evident that this was not intended for my humble self, but for 
Orpheus, the beautiful, and 1 regarded it as no evil omen. 
In fact, after Mdille. Bettelheim had moved the Furies and the 
auditors, I quickly found myself surrounded by dear friends and 
acquaintances. ‘+Ah, Rheinthaler!” Look, there is Capellmeister 
Scholz.” ‘* And Wiillner?” ‘“ He is due to-day.” ‘ Tiens, voila ce 
cher Gouvy / What, have you been able to leave Paris and the 
Exposition?” *‘ Yes; everything is to be found there, except 
euch music as is heard here ! ”—Now there rush in a host of enthu- 





siastic Belgians. ‘+ Nous sommes @ notre poste, Monsieur, comme 


l'année prochaine ce sera a Cologne, west-ce-pas?” 





tous les ans 
“JT hopeso, buta year, now-a-days, isa century. Whocan tell what 
may happen! ’ I stand upon tiptoe in order to shake hands with 
the Cheruscus, who, under the name of Niemann, is now starring 
itin Germany. Rietz—Jupiter tonans—now leaves his place in the 
clouds to approach mere mortals, while, with a light step, Breunung 
winds his way through an Olympus full of Graces, to grasp the 
sceptre. ‘The good-natured inembers of the Committee greet us 
most cordially ; they seem in high spirits. and have good reason to 
be so. ‘The critics, also, make their appearance from Germany and 
England, and France and belgium and Leipsic—but from among 
them we miss one who for forty years attended these pleasant fes- 
tivals and was, as it were, their historian: Professor Ludwig 
Bischoff. I once represented hira in these columnst (the reader 
will remember the circumstance), while he was on a visit to 
England. From the bourne which he has now gone to visit he will 
return no more. 

This distinguished man had many enemies; now that he is 
gone, people appreciate the great loss they have suffered by his 
death. What stores of acquirements and talent were borne with 





* « Musical Letters” by Ferdinand Hiller. 
+ In the columns of the H6/nische Zeitung.—-Ev. M. W, 





him to the grave! Where is the pen that could work so effectively 
as a medium between the highest interests of our art and the public ! 
Of those interests he never lost sight, and it was his unceasing en- 
deavour to make his readers appreciate all that is beautiful and 
sublime in the works of our great masters. He always possessed 
the power of doing this in a new, forcible, clever, and universally 
intelligible style, and of thus exciting an interest for music even in 
those who originally cared nothing about it. He never sat in a 
concert room to criticise ; he allowed what he heard to work upon 
him, and in the most advanced age possessed a keen susceptibility 
for fresh impressions—a susceptibility that is greatly needed by 
some even of the very youngest among us. Sometimes he may 
have been mistaken! But let the man who is conscious that this 
has never happened to himself cast a stone at him! Heis reproached 
with having been now and then exaggerated in his praises, a fault 
felt with peculiar acuteness in Germany, where the fact of abusing 
anyone, and the more coarsely the better, is considered the parti- 
cular office of criticism. But what he thought bad he never praised ; 
what he thought good he never censured. I gladly seize this op- 
portunity of paying a slight tribute of gratitude to the man who, 
for a long period, stood by my side and afforded me the most disin- 
terested aid in my artistic efforts and enterprises, and, if any one 
observe, with a smaller or larger addition of irony, that I, more 
than any other man, ain especially bound to do so, I most heartily 
and unreservedly acknowledge the fact. I feel convinced, however, 
that very many must—and, moreover, will—join me in these too 
few votive lines, for if the virtue of being just is ever given to us 
mortals it is towards the Dead. 

Let us, however, return to life, full, fresh, aud invigorating, such 
as we but too seldom find it—and nowhere more unclouded than in 
the true cultivation of the truly Beautiful. ‘That which renders 
our Musical Festivals of the Lower Rhine, if they are what they 
ought to be, and what, fortunately, they mostly have been, such 
important features in our civilization, is that, without petty aims 
and considerations, the object for which they exist is to secure the 
highest possible amount of appreciation for the sublimest kinds of 
art by representing them in the most effective manner. So many 
persons, too, from so inany quarters, co-operate in them with such 
self-sacrificing devotion, with such unpretending dedication of 
their best strength, and with such ingenuous enthusiasm, that they 
are entitled to our deepest respect. It has often been remarked, but 
can never be remarked often enough, what great services are ren- 
dered to the good cause by the members of the Festival Committee ; 
but of the enormous pains taken by them, of the long-continued 
and frequently laborious efforts necessary to prepare everything, to 
get together all the materials for erecting the airy monuments of 
our art, the Uninitiated have not the slightest conception. More- 
over I do not know where we shall find the genuine and warm love 
for art which exists in the hearts of the German people more plainly 
manifested than in the amateurs and the musicians who constitute 
the chorus and the orchestra. Such hard work, lasting the whole 
day, and accompanied by a continuous silent or loud jubilation, is 
possible only where real enthusiasm exists. The trifling remunera- 
tion which is all that can be offered the members of the orchestra 
is by no means to be compared with what is expected from them, 
and most fearlessly do I assert that such a state of things is possible 
with German musicians alone. 

The official report returns the number of the chorus at four 
hundred and seven, and a hundred and twenty-three as the number 
of the members of the orchestra. As the hall is not extravagantly 
large, but extraordinarily sonorous, the exhibition of power was 
very grand. ‘The choruses had been admirably got up (by Herr 
Breunung, the Musik-Director of the Town)—the singers sang with 
as much spirit as exactness. Our beautiful, high-sounding Rhenish 
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voices were once more heard to the greatest. advantage—the 
sopranos especially exerted all their fascination. Rhenish singers, 
when in full swing, sometimes overstep a little bit the delicate line 
of beauty, and their energy then receives a certain touch of impetu. 
osity—a weakness, if superabundance of strength may be so called, 
which is redeemed a hundred fold by the fulness of sparkling life 
that it brings to light—but, we should think, a weakness easily to 
be overcome. The magnificence of the stringed quartet at our 
Festivals is everywhere acknowledged —the ‘like of such hosts 
of select Ziindnadel bows are to be found assembled nowhere 
else.* Anything may be done with them—the softest movements, 
the most stormy attacks—the more difficult, the better! A com- 
bined tone like steel, brilliant, steady, pure, and sterling—and 
then again gentle and etherial like harmonica-bells. Above all are 
the first violins, the worthy companions of the crystal-clear 
sopranos. Attached to the Concertmeister, Herren Wenigsmann 
and von Knigsliiw, of Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, as leaders, 
were a whole host of superior officers fighting in the ranks. The 
wind-instrumentalists, too, were excellent—pure, exact, and pos- 
sessed of good taste, and it is a remarkable fact that much as the 
brass was called into requisition, scarcely the slightest mistake 
occurred in it. But the defect, which, indeed, is to be found in 
many of the most celebrated orchestras, and which consists in the 
fact that, from the heights they occupy, trombones, and trumpets 
bray down their tones rather too obstreperously, was not always 
avoided here. 

The Committee had succeeded in obtaining such a vocal quartet 
as is s2ldom to be got together. Madame Harriers-Wippern, the 
sweet soprano, who unites the mildest and most harmonious voice 
with the most admirable training; Mdlle. Caroline Bettelheim, 
whose fine, full contralto appears to flow directly from a thoroughly 
musical soul; Niemann, the hero of heroik tenors; and Hill, with 
a baritone so soft, and yet so vigorous. ‘The envious Demon whose 
delight it is to derange somehow or other the best undertakings of 
us sons of clay, endeavoured, on this occasion, to play off his impish 
tricks, and, in the form of a grateful draught, to deprive the 
amiable contralto of her voice—but he did not succeed, being in 
the end compelled to fly before the energetic will and conscientious 
precautions of the fair young singer. 

And Julius Rietz was the director of the Festival. I cannot help 
fearing that I shall be laughed at by my old, and somewhat sar- 
castic friend, if I praise him—but I will do so for all that. At 
least, I will express the pleasure one feels on seeing at the conduc- 
tor’s desk a man with knowledge and with will; who knows what 
he wills, and is able to carry it out. With him we have no anxious 
attempts; no grand airs to inspire respect; no clever phrases 
which advance nothing. On the one hand, the confident and 
necessary consciousness: ‘‘I understand what I am about”— 
on the other, the no less necessary conviction: ‘* He understands 
what he is about”—and every thing goes off lightly, as though in 
play, and of its own accord, because it is an organized necessity 
that it must do so. 

The second director of the Festival, my younger friend, Ferdinand 
Breunung, at any rate, I may congratulate upon the flattering 
success he achieved, and praise the sterling and varied talent which 
enabled him to be of such benefit to the Festival. In what a 
masterly manner he had conducted the preparatory rehearsals was 
demonstrated by the grand rehearsals. | Without the thorough and 
conscientious preparatory training of -the chorus, it would have 
been impossible even for St. Cecilia herself to have done anything. 
That Breunung is one of the first organists of Germany is one of 
the many true things known only to a few. I will return by-and- 


_* Has the accomplished writer, critic, and musician ever attended a Musical 
Festival at Birmingham ?—A. S. S. 





bye to his execution of the organ part, admirably arranged by 
himself for Judas Maccabeus. ‘The pieces which it fell to his lot 
to conduct were sometimes extraordinarily difficult—but he swayed 
the masses with perfect certainty and discretion. During the 
numerous songs, too, sung on the third day, he sat at the piano- 
forte, a genuine mvestro al cembalo, capable of satisfying the most 
varied demands—genuine and sterling. 

The programme was a perfect galaxy of masterworks. Bach 
and Handel, and Gluck, Beethoven and Cherubini, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, followed each other in almost historical order. Aught 
like criticism must be dumb at such a list—and, with all humility, I, 
therefore, hold my tongue. I cannot, however, refrain from citing 
a few lines from a letter which Felix Mendelssohn wrote to me on 
the 15th July, 1838: 

“You will have already heard I was at the Musical Festival in 
Cologne. Every thing went off well; the organ produced a fine effect 
in Handel, and still more in Seb, Bach (it was some newly discovered 
music of his, that you do not yet know, with a pompous double chorus). 
But, in my opinion at least, we wanted, also, the interest of something 
new and untried; I am .fond of something uncertain, that affords me 
and the public the opportunity for an opinion—in Beethoven, Handel, 
and Bach, we know beforehand what there is; that must remtin as it 
ix, but something else must be added to it.” 

In Mendelssohn, also, himself, we know beforehand what there 
is—and the more interesting and significant have his words b2com: 
for us. (To be continued.) 

aelemae 

MR. SIMS REEVES’ NATIONAL BALLAD CONCERT. 

The atmosphere of Exeter Hall under ordinary circumstances is 
hardly of the most refreshing character, the ventilation being of a 
similar order to the acco umodation—(comfort is a word that can- 
not be for one moment associated with the building)—none of the 
best. What it was on Monday evening last—one of the closest 
and most oppressive nights this season,—will not be readily 
forgotten by those who were present, and if anything were required 
to prove the enormous popularity of our English tenor it would be 
found in the fact that not only was every available spot for sitting 
or standing closely packed, but the huge orchestra itself was com- 
pletely filled (with the exception of the small space necessarily left 
for the artists) by an audience whose enthusiasm was quite as warm 
as the weather—which is saying a good deal. 

Mr. Reeves is such an absolute master of every style of singing 
that it would be idle to attempt anything like an analysis of his 
performance on this occasion. A mere mention of the airs given 
must suffice. ‘These were ‘* Water parted from the sea” (Dr. 
Arne’s Artaxerxes) ‘* My pretty Jane,” “If the heart of a man is 
opprest with care ” (Beggar's Opera), and “* The Bay of Biscay ” — 
all of which, with the exception of the second, were encored and re- 
peated, to the intense delight of the applauders. But these were 
not the only encores of the evening; Mr. W. H. Cummings, in 
‘‘Sunshine and Shade” (Randegger); Miss Edith Wynne, iu 
‘* Deep in @ forest dell” and ‘+ Love has eyes ” (Barnett) ; Madame 
Patey-Whytock, in Edward Land’s “ When night is darkest ;” 
Mr. Weiss, in ** The Wolf ;” Mr. John Thomas, in his harp solo, 
‘The March of the Men of Harlech.” Moreover, Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper played a pianoforte solo of his own composition entitled, 
‘* Ballad fantasia on the English airs sung by Mr. Sims Reeves.” 
Miss Lucy Franklein, Miss Anne Jewell, and Mr. Patey contri- 
buted various songs, all received with more or less favour. Messrs. 
Benedict, Lindsay Sloper and Land officiated as accompanists 
with their well-known ability. This concert might be considered 
as the grand climacteric, after which it is hoped that (for this 
season atleast) * * * * * ¢* # 

DrinkwaTeR Harp. 

[Mr. Hard seems—his “ usual custom of an afternoon ”"—to have 
fallen asleep at this juncture. So much the better—A. S. S.] 





Herr Rerciarpt has left town for Franzisbad, in Bohemia. 

Liszr, rue Errnor, AND THe Pore.—The Abbé-piahist, M. Franz 
Liszt, remitted personally to the Emperor of Austria a relic of immense 
price which the Pope had sent him as a czdeau for the coronation of 
the King and Queen of Hungary. 
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MR. FOWLER’S CONCERT. 

A concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett Coutts, by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, a pianist asd musical professor of considerable 
eminence in the provinces, offered at least one remarkable feature. 
This was a sonata, in regular form, for voice and pianoforte. We have 
had sonatas for all sorts of combinations of instruments, but not one, 
as Mr. Fowler reminds us, in which the human voice, the most beautiful 
of all instruments. takes a principal share. Beethoven imagined a 
“Choral Fantasia’ for pianoforte. orchestra, and voices; but that was 
not preciseiy the thing. So Fowler of Torquay has endeavoured 
to fill up the void leit by the great masters, That the idea was 
ingenuous can hardly be denied; but the manner of the fulfilment is 
open to discussion. We humbly avow our opinion that Mr. Fowler's 
sonata—in which a soprano voice goes shares with the pianoforte much 
as the violin does in an ordinary sonata for the two instruments—is far 
from being successful. ‘The effect is monotonous, for thoush the 
human voice is undoubtedly the most beautiful of all ins:ruments, it is 
quite incapable of supplying the place of the violin in a long-sustained 
composition like a full-grown sonata. Mr. Fowler, however, is a 
ekilful pianist, and Mdlle. Baumeister, who undertook the voice-part, a 
much more skilful vocalist than her performances at Her Majesty's 
Theatre had afforded us any cause to think, And so the sonata, which 
consists of three movements, * American Love Ode” (allegro moderato), 
“Cradle Song” (aidante con moto), and “Ode to Sprig” (presto 
scherzando), the words for the first movement being taken from Thomas 
Warton (« Stay, stay, thon lovely, fearful snake ”’), was listened to with 
a certain interest throughout. Mr. Fowler’s ability as a pianist was 
further exhibited in a favourable light by his execution of the principal 
part in Mendelssohn's 3 minor quartet (with string instrumeuts), and 
in Beethoven's maguiticent solo sonata in F minor, Op. 57, generally 
known as the Sonata Appassionata. From the quartet he omitted the 
last movement, from the sonata the first—precisely the mo-t dificult 
portions of each. ‘I'wo light and brilliant pieces from his own pen— 
“Spring Morning” (a “ pastoral”) and “Fun” (a * tarantella”)—played 
with taste and fluency, were also contributed by Mr. Fowler. The rvst 
of the concert was excellent for the most part. Haydn's trio in G major, 
in which Mr. Fowler was joined by those practised professors, Mr. 
Holmes and Signor Vezze, violin and violoncello. is one of the liveliest 
of pieces; nor is the J’olonaise britlante of Chopin, for pianoforte and 
violoncello (played by Mr. Fowler and Signor Pezze), at all uninterest- 
ing. There were alsoa violoncello solo, composed and played by 
Signor Pezze, and some vocal music by Mdlle. Baumeister, Signors 
Foli and Gardoni—Signor Bevignani being the accomprnist. 


();—— 


M. AND MADAME MOTTE’S CONCERT. 

The Brussels Conservatoire, under the direction of M. Feétis, the 
able historian of music and composer, has produced pupils who have 
spread its renown throughout Europe. Of these the instrumental 
performers have achieved brilliant successes as pianists, organists, 
violinists, and violoncellists. Among the artists who have recently 
appeared upon the most favoured of instruments in the domestic circle, 
as well as the concert-room, we may name with confidence M. Ernest 
Motte. This gentleman, who has earned, among a distinguished 
number of prof: s-ors, the first honour of the Belgian Conservatoire— 
the gold medal, and title of Premier Laureat—played on Wednesday 
at a soirée given at the mansion of Mrs. Warner, at 49, Grosvenor 
place; a lady whose high appreciation of art-merit and liberal affability 
are always adjuvant to musical talent, native or foreign. At the 
concert we have just named Macame and Monsieur Ernest Motte 
appeared, the former as a vocalist, the latter as a pianist. M. Motte 
executed Liszt's paraphrase of the celebrated quartet in Migoletto with 
exquisite taste. It ix, ax*piani-ts well know, a work bristling with 
difficulties; yet, under the skilful manipulation of M, Motte, the casual 
auditor would hardly suppose that ficility of finger could so entirely 
remove even the suggestion of difficulties surmounted. Not less 
remarkable in its specialty was M. Motte’s rendering of Litolt’s solo, 
‘*Spinnlied.” he brilliancy and fluency of the executant were 
favourably exhibited in this tamiliar yet ornate setting of a popular 
song. M. Motte’s talent as a composer was illustrated by a couple of 
contrasted yieces: “ Le Chanson du Printemps” and “ Caprice de Salon.” 
Graceful rhythm and a pleasing melody marked the first, and brilliant 
fancy the second, while the expressive, rapid, and crisp fingering in 
both marked M. Motte as one of the very best artists on this favovrite 
instrument who have claimed their reward at the hands of the musical 
public. We wereinformed by a lady of the highest taste and judgment 
that, within her own experience, M. Motte was as skilful and successful 
in imparting excellence in his art as in executing his own conceptions. 
Of the other features in the concert we may briefly remark that Signor 
Luigi Risegari, a new violinist, played a fantasia by Vieuxtemps with 
first-rate precision and power; and in the second part of the concert 








secured applause for Ernst’s “ Elégie,” which was indeed beautiful in 
tone and finish. Madame Ernest Motte sang ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
with feeling and taste, and Gounod’s barcarole, ** OU voulez vous aller?” 
Madame Rudersdorff, Malle. Enequist, and Mdlle. Anna Drasdil, 
lent their vocal talent to the réunion; the first-enamed lady giving 
Haydn’s charming eanzonet, “ She never told her love,” with great power 
and pathos. Signor Caravog'ia received deserved applause for a 
eavatina of Rossini’s (J1 Barbiere di Siviglia), The conductors and 
accompanists were Signor Randegger, Herr W. Ganz, and M. Nayral, 
and the whole arrangements of the soirée gave unmixed satisfaction to 
the privileged visitors to the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Warner,— 
Morning Advertiser, June 28. 


— (0# ———- 


EXETER HALL, 

A very exceptional entertainment drew an enormous audience on 
Wednesday night to the spacious hall in the Strand, where musical 
amateurs of the present and last generations have been initiated in the 
oratorios of the great masters of sacred music. The work presented 
was by no means an oratorio by one of the great masters; but it 
served its purpose well enough, as a peg whereupon to hang the 
begging: box for charity. The direet object of the concert was to serve 
a most admirable institution—the House of Relief for Children wih 
Diseases of the Joints, an institution scarcely four months old, but the 
aim of which is so praiseworthy that it has already attracted a more 
than ordinary degree of attention. In order to entice those in the 
habit of visiting Exeter Hall when the names of Handel, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn adorn the bills, it was found, it appears, expedient not to 
present a recognized masterpiece of art, but an oratorio by a composer 
almost unknown, Herr Schachner’s Jsrael’s Return from Bahylon had 
already been played twice in England—once at Exeter Hall, under the 
directionof the late Mr. Alfred Mellon,and once atthe Worcester I’estival 
of 1863. On neither occasion did it excite any unusual interest, although, 
in addition to a fine chorus and orchestra, the most eminent solo-singers 
of the day had been engaged to fili the chief parts. In fact, Jsrael’s 
Return from Babylon was generally, and in our opinion very justly, 
pronounced one of the dullest oratorios in existence, Why it should 
have been selected for the purpose immediately in hand will probably 
remain a mystery to the end of time, unless some enthusiastic 
biographer shall take up Herr Schactiner as his theme, and dive deeply 
into the inner secrets of that musician's artistic life. The question, 
however, of last night's attraction was not Jsrael’s Return from Babylen ; 
that has been already settled. It was the circumstances under which, 
for the third time, Jsrael’s Return from Babylon was allowed to vex the 
ears of a submissive public. These circumstances were out of the 
common way, and would have gone far to recommend even a worse 
oratorio than that of Herr Schachner, supposing such a commodity to 
be found in the market. The most engaging, if not the most exacting 
part in Jsrael's Return from Babylon (as Handel also wrote an Jsrael it 
is nece-sary to cite, at each reference, the full title) isthat of the principal 
soprano ; and one of the most engaging next to the principal soprano is 
that of the second soprano. Now, last uight, there wasneithera ‘Tietjens 
to sustain the one nora Lemmens-Sherrington to sustain the other, “ Of 
course—then,” the inquiring reader will exclaim, “you had Adelina 
Patti and Pauline Luvea, or Christine Nilsson and Sinico.” Nothing 
of the kind. The wife of an English Duke and the wite of an English 
Bishop were the solo sopranos at this, by far the liveliest performance 
of Herr Schachner’s oratorio to which we lave enjoyed the privilege of 
listening. ‘These amiable and distinguished ladies came valiantly for- 
ward on behalf of an excellent charity, and, as the I’rench say, “ payatent 
de leurs personnes.” ; 

We are not generally disposed to be lenient towards amateurs, who 
publicly usurp the functions by which professors gain their bread. On 
the contrary, in spite of all the fine talking and all the fine writing on 
the subject, we cannot but regard the practice as an unmitigated evil. 
But here was an occasion apart. It was for a useful charity; and our 
professional singers and pliyers, who do a vast deal, by the way, in aid 
of public and private charities, cannot be expected to come forward at 
all times with their gratuitous services. The engagement of two 
ot the singers we have named would, in all likelihood, have diminished 
the profits of the concert by a very considerable sum, The Duchess 
of Newcastle and Mrs. Ellicott, however, are Lond fide amateurs, and 
do not sing for money, At first sight such names in a public advertise- 
ment may have caused many a lover of music to shrug his shoulders. 
Happily, the oratorio announced was neither the Afessiah nor Llijah. 
Herr Schachner's Israel (returned from Babylon) might possibly be as 
five as either the Metsiah or Elijah; but few knew anything about it; 
and, at all events, nd one, before the commencement of the performance, 
was trembling for the probable fate of Rejoice greatly,” or ‘“ Hear. ye 
Israel.” Such airs as these are not to be found in Herr Schachner’s 
work ; but as it happened, before the oratorio was half over, had the 
contrary been the fact, both ‘Rejoice greatly” and “Hear, ye Israel” 
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would have been looked forward to with far more pleasure than anxiety. 
The plain truth is, that the Duchess of Newerstle anid Mrs. [ilicott are 
accomplished singers. ‘They sing in time; they sing in tune; and, 
what is as important as either and both, they sing with genuine, un- 
affected expression, Mrs. Ellicott—to judge from a single hearing— 
has the more powerful, the Duchess of Newcastle the sweeter voice, 
It is almost superfluous to add that both were applauded in every 
phrase (and Herr Schachner’s oratorio does not abound in such pirase-) 
into which it was possible to throw anything approaching expression. 
Mrs. Ellicott’s delivery of the so-called cavatina, “Come not, O Lord” 


(Part IL.), produced a sensible impression ; while the intensely earnest | 
feeling with which the Duchess of Neweastle gave the recitative, © Lift | 


up your eyes u ito the Heavens,” brought down a hearty, spontaneous, 
and enthusiastic encore—an encore acceded to with the be-t possible 
grace. The sams compliment was prid to the Duchess afvvr the duet (in 
canon), “ Hark! ’tis the breeze of twilight calling” (Part IIL), in which 
her associate was Mr. Hohler. 

Of the other well-known professional artists who took part in the 
performance-—Miss Palmer (contralto), Mr. C. Lyal! (tenor), and Signor 
Foli (bass)—it is enough to say that they stry their very best, and aided 
materially in the general excellence of a performance which, thanks, 
in a great measure, to them and a remarkably efficient orchestra and 
chorus, was decidedly the best we have heard of Jsrael’s Return from 
Babylon, At the same time, in the interests of art, we are compelled to 
say that, with professional solo singers, orchestra, and chorus twice as 
efficient (and all the peeresses of the realm, temporal and spiritual, 
thrown into the account), such an oratorio as that of Herr Schachner 
(who himself conducted) could never be mide acceptable to musical 
connoisseurs, It las no depth, no beauty, no originality, no charm of 
any kind whatever, If music like this, in short, may pass fur oratorio, 
why, then, any composer may aim at the highest honours, witha 
reasonable hope of at least being tolerated. 





0—— 


LUCAS A NON LUCENDO. 

Patumansontc Sootery.—The directors have the pleasure of announe- 
ing that in the course of the season Mons. Gounod proposed to them 
the dedication of an important new composition of a siered character 
requiring an organ, &e.: this was thought not fersible for performance 
by the Philharmonic Society. They trust, however, that by next 
season Mons. Gounod will have completed an orchestral work which he» 
has promised to write, and which it is his wish shall be performed at 
the Concerts of the Society. (See programme of last concert.) 

Hanover Square Rooms, July 1, 1867. 

(Mr. Zamiels Owl will confer a lasting favour by elucidating at 
east the first sentence of the foregoing.—A. S. S.] 





Benepict’s Pranororte Concerto.—The ‘next piece in import- 
ance was Mr. Benedict's E flat concerto, which, as on a recent 
occasion at the Philharmonic Concerts, was performed by Madame 
Arabella Goddard. ‘This is certainly one of the finest compositions 
that has proceeded from Mr. Benedict's pen; but how are we to 
give any idea of its beauties to those who have not heard it? In 
speaking of an operatic piece a critic has always the dramatic 
situation to fall back upon. Knowing from the libretto what the 
composer had to express, he can at least give some idea of the manner 
or degree in which he has succeeded in expressing it. But indealing 
with abstract instrumental music he must either—if he possesses the 
requisite poetical flightiness—become ingeniously rapturous, or else 
content himself with stating that the work about which he wishes 
to convey some notion is written in the key in which it is written, 
and that it includes, say, a rapid allegro, an expressive andante (an 
andante is nothing if not expressive), a playful scherzo, and a 
presto which has to be played very fast. In the case of Mr. 
Benedict's concerto we will merely record the fact that, thanks 
equally to its own intrinsic beauty and to the admirably sym- 
pathetic manner in which it was executed, it produced a most 
favourable impression and was as warmly applauded by the 
miscellaneous public of yesterday as by the more critical audience 
of the Philharmonic a few weeks ago.—Pall Mall Gazette, June 25. 

‘Tae Sixra ANNvuat Festivat of the Canterbury Diocesan Choral 
Union took place in the Cathedral, and was in every respect a 
great success, ‘I'he day was fine, and a large number of strangers 
were present. Ina musical point of view the festival was equal 
to any of its predecessors. 

ALEXANDRE Daryscuock, the pianist, on his return from St. Peters- 
burg, repaired to the baths of Soden, near Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, to 
recruit his health. 








BEETHOVEN'S CaoraL FAntastA.—With the Choral Fantasia, 
they (the Philharmonic audience) felt altogether at home, receiving 
Madame Goddard with a hearty welcome, which was repaid by 
such a performance as, it mty fearlessly be said, we hear now-a- 
days only when she is at the piano. Every bar of the magnificent 
composition had a justice done to it which would have satisfied 

3ezthoven himself. Nor were the orchestra and chorus unwortay 

to second the fair performer, each doing its share of the common 
work with enthusiasin. A more generally perfect rendering of tae 
fantasia we have never heard.—Suuday Times. 

“Dre NIEDERRHEINISCHE Musik ZerrunG.”—We regret to state 
that this paper, one of the ablest musical periodicals published, 
ceased to appear on the 30th ult. Want of co-operation on the 
part of writers, and of support on the part of the public, are the 
reasons assigned for its nou-continuance. 

Paris.—The 151st representation of the Africaine took place at 
the Grand Opéra on Monday the 23rd ult, on wiich occasion the 
part of Nelusko was played, for the first tims, by M. Devoyod, a 
young baritone, who has been well spoken of. Muile. Marie 
Battu continues to be accepted in the part of Sélika.—On Thurs- 
day a grand gala night was held at the opera in honour of the 
Sultan. ‘The performances comprised two acts of Don Giovanni 
and a grand ballet.—Madame Vandenheuvel has appeared at the 
Théitre-Lyrique as Marguerite in M. Gounod’s Fuust with 
distinguished success. Even the admirers of Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho assent to this.—Athalie, with the choruses by Mendels- 
sohn, has been brought out at the Odéon with extraordinary 
effect.—M. Fétis pere has arrived in Paris to assist at the distri- 
bution of prizes to the exhibitors.—M. Hector Berlioz has receatly 
lost his son, the commander of one of the Imperial Packet Boats. 
He was a young man of distinguished talents, and had a brilliant 
future before him.—Madame Marie Sasse has threatened M. 
Perrin wish an action at law. The celebrated cantatrice reclaims 
the rd/e of Sélika in the Africaine, entrusted for some time to 
Malle. Marie Battu.—Mdlle. Grossi has been engaged by M. 
Dagier for the next season at the Italian Opera. 

M. Rusrnsretmn at Tee PatLtuarmonic.—Herr Rubinstein has 
been little heard here, although he has twice before visite 1 London 
——once as a juvenile wonder, and again some five or six seasons 
since ; his performances, however, being too few and intermittent 
to extend his fame beyond a very limited circle. As a player, his 
chief aim appears to be to dazzle by feats of executive difficulty and 
those mechanical elaborations which have small valuz when merely 
resorted to for the purpose of display. ‘Ihe first movement of his 
concerto has little of the coherence which distinguishes classical 
works of the kind; and with the exception of a rather graceful 
second subject, the writing is diffuse, laboured, and purposeless. 
The middle movement, moderato assai is somewhat in the no!- 
‘urna style, without much character or interest, while the final 
allegro is one of the merest pieces of inflated bombast we have ever 
heard in the shape of music. ‘There is an absence of purpose, an 
utter want of coherent design, a persistent reiteration of spasmodic 
platitudes spun out to a length that would be extreme even in a 
work of high merit—altogether, rendering this portion of Herr 
Rubinstein’s cvncerto one of the most irksome pieces it was ever 
our ill fortune to listen to. ‘There is no escape from offering this 
upinion on the work of one who seems to mistake a power of self- 
assertion for ths promptings of genius. Herr Rubinstein’s playing 
was distinguished by great energy and confidence in the.attack of 
enormous difficulties, some of which taxed even his large powers of 
execution. Lis performance was received with considerable applause 
at the close —Daily News, July 2. 

Bancetons—Tis company entitled “ Los Bafos Madrilenos” have 
been giving a series of performances at the ‘l'eatro de Santa Cruz. The 
first of a series of concerts, entitled the Casamitjana Concerts, were 
given on the 12th in-t., in the “salon textro,” of the Campos Eliseos. 
The works performed on the oceasion were by Haydn, Mozart, Meyer- 
beer, Nicolai, ‘Thomas, Gung’l, Casamitjana and Obiels. Les Diamants 
de la Couroune aud Le Serment (both by Auber) have been given at the 
Teatro de la Zarzuela. 

Bentrx.—The opera will open here in the beginning of August with 
Auber’s Part du Diable. The principal character will be sustained by 
Malle. Gran.—A monumental stone has been erected to the memory of 
Maile. de Alina, whose premature death was so great a loss to the art. 
The artists of the Royal Theatre organized a musical festival for the 
occasion. 
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Petters to Well-known Characters. 


TO SIGNOR GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 

S1r,—In nothing isthe inherent difference between the French and the 
English character more striking than in their musical tastes. The 
music of all nations which have produced music worth preserving is 
acclimatized with us, and we certainly exhibit no special preference 
for the works of our own native composers. At the same time the 
national taste inclines very decidedly to the music of Germany rather 
than to that of Italy. The fashionable world loves Italian music, but 
the heart of the nation is with the Germans, from Handel to Mendels- 
sohn and Schubert, and in every concert at which the tastes of the 
more intelligent classes of English society are consulted the pre- 
dominance of German music is almost universal. In France everything 
is different. The programme of the music to be performed in the 
Paris Exhibition building on the 4th of July is such as would be 
simply impossible in England. With the exception of a chorus from 
Judss Maccabeus, every one of the twelve pieces to be performed is 
either the composition of a Frenchman, or of a German or Italian who 
wrote for the Parisian stage or who has made Paris his permanent 
home. Gluck and Meyerbeer represent the former, and Rossini the 
latter class; while the rest of the pieces are the work of the native 
French writers, Berlioz, Auber, Gounod, David, Adolph Adam, and 
Méhul. Of the specimens of Gluck’s operas, the overture to Jphigénie 
en Aulide is well chosen to represent the orchestral forins of his day ; 
but the short selection from Armida is by no means the best that 
could be named for performance by a monster band and chorus, being 
light and airy, and full of quaint, old-fashioned grace. But the per- 
formance of such a thundering piece as the chorus of soldiers in Faust, 
with two roaring orchestras, between these specimens of antique 
music, and of the rattling drum-beating overture to Fra Diavolo, 
immediately after the selection from Armida, can have only one result; 
that is, to make the music of one of the greatest of dramatic composers 
sound pvor, thin, and formal. Modern music of all sorts is noisy 
enough. and often intolerable with its blare of brazen instruments and 
beating of drums and cymbals, and French composers are worse in this 
respect than those of any nation. But to play these earsplitting crashes 
in contrast with the purity and simplicity of Gluck’s orchestration is as 
serious a mistake ax was ever made at an evening concert at an 
English provincial festival ; and more than that can searcely be said.— 
Your admirer, JONATHAN Carers. 

[The soldiers’ chorus from Faust is all very ill; but the overture 
to Auber’s Fra Diavolo, drums notwithstanding, is worth all 
Gluck’s overtures put together. Let us have a little truth and 
common sense.—A. 8. S.] 

—_)—_—- 
TO HENRY SMART, Esa. 

Sitr,—Jean Baptiste Santenil, born at Paris in 1630, was, as you 
may be aware, one of the most celebrated Latin poets of his day. 
Looking through his works recently, I came across the following 
lines on the Organ :— 

“Hark how the docile air, by Sstart set free, 
And no more by the jealous tubes restrained, 
Transform'd to grand. majestic melody, 
Peals forth its thanks for liberty regain'd!” 
—Your admirer, J. Vie Dupont. 

Twickenham Corner. 

. 0 , 
TO PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Sir,—J. S. Bach's Matthdus-Passion was lately performed in St. 
Michael's Church, Hildesheim, with the most gratifying success. That 
such a performance was possible in a town no bigger than ours speaks 
volumes for the ability and energy of Herr Nick, who, for the last ten 
years, has devoted himself to the cause of art here, and worked up the 
Vocal Association under his guidance to a state of great effectiveness. 
Herr Nick was ably supported by his professional visitors. Mdine. 
Joachim sang the contralto music very finely ; her execution of the air 
in the second part, the obdligato violin accompaniment being undertaken 
by no less an artist than Herr Joachim himself, produced more than 
ordinary effect. Tue other solo parts were given by a fair amateur of 
this town, Herr Denner, from Cassel, Herr Bletzmacher, from Hano- 
ver, and Herr R. Greber, formerly of Weimar.—At a party after the 
concert, Herr Joachim gave as toast: May the brook of the most lofty 
sacred art, which has at last flowed to Hildesheim, never dry up, but ever 





continue to extend its vivifying waters!” ‘Co understand the above, 
the non-German scholar must be informed that the German for *‘ brook ” 
is “ Bach.” —Yours obediently, Hirsog or Hivpesuerm. 


[Herr Nick should henceforth be re-christened Old Nick. 

Nicholas Nickleby would not be appropriate.—A. S. S.] 
—o—- 
TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Ese. 

Sir,—The opera of Marta has served to exhibit Mdlle. Nilsson to ua 
in a new character, This delightful vocalist has now thoronghly 
ingratiated herself with the London public, and is welcomed, as soon ax 
she appears on the stage, with such applause as is reserved for special 
favourites alone. A homely moralist has said that we should judge ct 
our friends not so much by the impression they produce while they are 
with us as by the impression we retain of them after they have left us. 
The moralist was quite right, and, if he could have heard her, would 
hive had the highest opinion of Mdlle. Nilsson, whose tones remain in 
the mind of her admirers long after she has ceased to sing. Mdlle. 
Nilsson did not, on her first appearance, “ take the public by storm.” 
She charmed it into subjection ; and she has now the same gentle but 
commanding influence over that not always tractable brute which Una 
had over the lion. Jfarta is not a very magnificent opera, but it 
contains much lively and some graceful music, and not one single piece 
that can be called dull. It has been described as “a polka in three 
acts,” and it las been said that the only true melody in the work is the 
borrowed one of «Lhe Last Rose of Sumer.” It is true that the 
choruses and concerted pieces are not above the level of dance music ; 
and it is also true that “ The Last Rose of Summer” gives the opera a 
beauty which would otherwise be wanting to it altogether. M. Flotow, 
moreover, when he appropriates a fine air, knows how to turn it to 
account. ‘The Irish melody is again and again introduced; and. 
despise the unpretentious little opera if you will, the scent of the 
‘last rose” still clings to it. If “ The Last Rose of Summer” is the 
most beautiful thing in Marta, it is rendered more beautiful still by 
Malle. Nilsson’s simple, unatfected, charmingly expressive mode of 
singing it. This one tact lies at the heart of the success whieh Jarta, 
rejuvenified by Mdlle. Nilsson, has once more achieved. ‘There is a 
great deal more to hear in Marta than that touching melody, and a 
great deal more that is worth hearing ; but there is novhing comparable 
to this one supremely charming performance. 

Marta is known to be M. Flotow’s masterpiece. But as M. Flotow 
is not a great master, his capo d'opera can only be so considered wher 
weighed in the balance against his other works—Siradella, 1’ Ame en 
Peine, &. It isa curious thing to reflect ov, but the little opera of 
Marta, as it now stands, seems to have been the work of M. I lotow’s 
whole life. The subject was treated a number of years ago in the 
form of a ballet, called La Foire de Richmond (in English, Lady 
Henrietta; or, the Statute Fair) for which M. Flotow wrote a great 
portion of the music. Then nothing would satisfy him but to turn the 
ballet into au opera. He did so, decorated it skilfully with the cele- 
brated “Last Rose” and Marta—or rather the German Martha—was 
the result. Some time afterwards M. Flotow arranged his cherished 
work as an Italian opera; replaced the spoken dialogue by recitative, 
wrote a new air for Signor Graziani, the representative of the absurdly 
named Plumkett, and a whole scena for Madame Nantier-Didiée, the 
new Nancy. In its Italian shape, Martha, or Marta, obtained great 
success both in Paris and in London. ‘hen it seems to have struck 
M. Flotow that his great work had never been played asa French 
opera. This would never do, M. I‘lotow had it arranged for the 
Théatre-Lyrique; and “The Last Rose,” still and always the soul of 
the work, transmnigrated once more, and, for the first time, animated a 
French operatic body. But if ‘The Last Rose ” animated the French 
Marthe, it was Mdlle. Nilsson who animated “ ‘he Last Rose.” « The 
Last Rose” (with the various surroundings that help to make up the 
opera of Martha) was sung and sung at the Théatre-Lyrique until it 
seemed asif the last of this last rose would never be heard. Malle. 
Nilsson had entered heart and soul into the conspiracy for making the 
Russian amateur, M. I'lotow, the most popular composer in Europe, 
and probably at this moment his principal work, as Martha, Marta, 
and Marthe, has been played in more languages, at more theatres, and 
has attained a greater number of representations than any other opera, 
with the single exception of J Yrovatore. 

Martha \as always enjoyed the inestimable advantage of perfect 
execution, and it has never been played with a stronger cast, seldom 
with a cast quite so strong, as the present one at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. ‘I'he character ot Lionel is assigned to Signor Mongini, who 
has the finest and best preserved tenor voice that can now be heard. 
His style, too, as he has ot late modified it, is excellent. When he 
first arrived in England, Signor Mongini was too frequently emphatic, 
and also too emphatic in degree.- There is now more gradation of 
tone in his singing, which is still, however, wanting in variety of 
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Signor Mongini is one of the most earnest singers we 


expression. 
ever heard; and this earnestness might be turned to excellent account 
in such a part as that of Arnold in Guillaume Tell, an opera which 
ought to be brought out for Signor Mongini alone, even if it were not 
certain that all the other parts would also be admirably filled. Signor 
Mongini is always serious. He falls seriously in love, goes seriously 


into a passion—does everthing seriously, in short. He is thus not quite 
so well suited for light opera as for opera of the tragic and melo- 
dramatic kind, ‘The music, however, of Lionel’s “Tu m’appari” is 
quite congenial to him, and he sings, especially the passionate phrase, 
‘ Marta, Marta,” &c., which concludes the air, with admirable effect. 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, in appearing for the first time as Nancy, has 
added one more to the long list of characters which she represents to 
perfection. ‘I'he music of the part makes no great demands on Madame 
Trebelli’s powers as a vocalist, but if it is worth singing at all, it is 
worth singing well, and Madame Trebelli sings it so admirably that 
M. Flotow, if he were to hear her, would be not only delighted but 
astonished at his own music. Let us not forget to add that Mr. 
Santley raises in a similar manner the part of the ill-named Plumkett, 
and that he sings the praise of beer in perfection. | SHaver Sitver. 

[Mr. Silver appears to be wholly unaware that the subject of 
La Foire de Richmond is also that of Mr. Balfe’s opera called 
The Maid of Honour, produced at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Bunn, some twenty years ago.—A. S. S.] 

a oe 
TO DION BOUCICAULT, Esa. 

Sir,—The Traviata (1 need hardly remind you) is an opera 
founded (as we all know) upon a French drama which (as every 
one can attest) had its origin in a French romance, one of those 
modest acorns (you will allow) sown by Alexander Dumas the 
younger, which, quickened (who can deny?) by the breath of 
Parisian sympathy, have (unquestionably) grown up and expanded 
into broad oaks of immorality like (the comparison holds) the 
novels of Ernst Feydeau, author (as you are aware) of Fanny and 
Monsieur de St. Bertrand (a trilogy), and Octave Feuillet—some- 
thing (admit it) far more detestable than anything ever dreamt of 
(even) by the late Frederic Soulié (‘* qui souillait tous ses livres’’) 
and (forgive the expression) ‘‘tail.” As the representative of 
Violetta Mdlle. Nilsson obtaineda decided * * * * * * * 
cannot act (by act I mean act) the part of the ‘“ Traviata,” any 
more than Madame Bosio (could act it); and I think (as you 
think) none the worse of either (or both) of them on that account. 
Madame Doche (a very mediocre comedian) could act it (by acting 
it I mean acting it), or rather (to save a clause) had only to be 
herself (Madame Doche) to be it (the *‘ Traviata”). ‘The coarse 
and saucy (coars> and saucy) delineation of Mdlle. Piccolomiui was 
no more like tl.. absolute (very absolute) personage than the re- 
fined (very refined) embodiments of Madame Bosio and Madlle. 
Nilsson ; and perhaps (to save a clause) the only one who, by pure 
force of genius (by genius I mean genius), has been able to repre- 
sent the character to the life, and yet (to save a clause) not to 
make it repulsive (repulsive), is Mdlle. Adelina Patti, the most 
consummate (unequivocally consummate) lyric actress (by actress 
I mean actress) upon the stage. But (to save a clause) if Mdlle. 
Nilsson fails to achieve anything like a dramatic (for dramatic 
understand dramatic) filling-up of the character of Violetta, on the 
other hand (or _ she sings the music (by singing it I mean sing- 
ing it)—which includes (who disputes it?) some of the most 
melodious and touching (touching) that Signor Verdi has composed 
—in a manner very little short, if indeed short (to save a clause) of 
perfection; and this was (indeed it was) unamimously (aye, 
unanimously) admitted by French connoisseurs (their own term) 
on the occasion of her début at the Théitre-Lyrique. It is not, 
however (tosaveaclause) * * * * * Yours in admiration, 

Viper's Alley, Wapping, July 2. ‘THomas ADDER. 


rformance, for the 
young draughtsman, 


THE LATE Pau Gray.—An afternoon 
benefit of the widowed mother of the lamen 


Paul Gray, is announced for to-day (Saturday), when an amateur 
company, formed of artists and authors well known to the public, 
will join forces with several popular performers from the Princees’s, 
Adelphi, Olympic, New Royalty, and Prince of Wales's theatres, 
the Haymarket Theatre having been lent by Mr. Buckstone for the 
occasion, 











Bramtnauam.—A numerous and fashionable audience assembled at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre last evening, to witness the fir-t perform- 
ance by Madame Lancia’s company, of Auber's Crown Diamonds, an 
opera well adapted to the resources at Madame Lancia’s disposal. In 
the part of the masquerading Queen Catarina, Madame Lancia finds 
ample scope. for the display of that finished vocalization of which she 
had revealed only partial glimpses in her previous impersonations, and, 
if the character as a whole does not tax the histrionic powers of the 
artist so much as Leonora, Gilda, or Marguerite, it presents all the 
graces and seductions of the female character under colours even more 
brilliant and attractive than in those familiar heroines. While, how- 
ever, nothing could well excel the grace and coquettish archness of 
Madame Lancii’s acting as Catarina, it was her singing that chiefly 
awoke enthusiasm. Her bravura performances in the concert scene in 
the second act, and in the finale of the opera, were among the most 
brilliant and finished efforts of the kind we have listened to—the 
variations of Rode’s air being especially remarkable for their neatness, 
ease, and precision. Within our available limits, we can speak only in 
general terms of the performance, and pass over the merit of Mr. Par- 
kinson as Don Henrique, of Mr. Durand as the Brigand Chief, and of 
Miss Helen Clayton as Donna Diana, The opera was very fairly put 
on the stage, and both chorus and band exerted themselves with a zeal 
that went far to compensate for numerical deficiencies. The opera this 
evening is Rossini’s Barber of Seville, in which Madame Lancia perso- 
nates the demure coquette Rosina.—Birmingham Daily Post, July 2nd. 


Mitan.—Mr. Alberto Lawrence, whose successes at Messina during 
the past season were duly chronicled in these columns, has returned 
here, and has been engaged for the autumn season as principal baritone 
at the Royal Pergola ‘Theatre, Florence, where he will make his début 
as Peter the Great in Meyerbeer’s L’ Ltoile du Nord. 


Lisson.—The engagements for the coming season at the San Carlo 
Theatre, are the Sisters Marchisio, Signor Naudin, and M. Petit, for 
two months; Mdlle. Paseal and Signor Mongini for the last four 
months; and Mdlle, Locatelli and Signors Boccolini and Bagagiolo for 
the entire season. 

Konressera.—A new tenor, M. von Illenburger, has made a successful 
bébut at the theatre here, A year since he wasan officer in the Austrian 
army, was made prisoner at the battle of Konigsgratz, and was incar- 
cerated at Dantzig. The fine quality of his voice was made known to 
the manager of the theatre, who obtained his release and gave him an 
engagement. 

SrockHotm.—Meyerbeer’s Africaine has created an extraordinary 
effect here. Mdlle. Michaeli sustains the part of Sélika, and the 
tenor, M. Labatt, has created an unquestionable sensation. They speak 
of the mechanism of the ship as something out of the way, ingenious 
and striking in its effect. 

Antwerr.—The direction of the theatre for the forthcoming season 
has been awarded to M. Campocasso. 

Vienna.—The Commander’s Cross of the Francis Joseph Order has 
been conferred upon the Abbé Franz Liszt. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Loxemans, Green, & Co.—* Part-Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass "— 
edited by John Hullah. Secular Series, No, 8.—‘ Sound: A Course ot Eight 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain,” by John Tyndall, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 








Advertisements. 











DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


ak et VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADOLFo FgRRARI's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri-. 12s. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


Ani be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid » 32, t 
paige Hyde Park, Ww. 





Terrace. 
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POPULAR | 


Hnsic of the@lden Time 


A Cellection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance | 
Tunes, which constitute the National Music of England; | 
arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, | 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in Engla:d, during 
the various reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, FAS.A. 


THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. | 
A few Copies still to be had of the Complete Work. 
In Two Volumes, — 8vo., £2 2s. 


Ol ly Enal ish Dit ties, 


All the Favourite Songs Prey from ‘ Teams Music of 


the Ulden Time,” with 


SYMPHONIES & ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO, 


(. A. MACFARREN, 


The Long Ballads compressed, and in some cases new 
words written, by 


J. OXENFORD. 





LARGE FOLIO EDITION, 
Printed from Engraved Plates, Price in Cloth, £1 1s. 
To be jad in separate Parts, Folio size, each 6s, 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, 

Complete, in Cloth, 10s.6d.; Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 
The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Twelve Songs, Price 1g, 

N.B.—All the OLD ENGLISH DITTIES are also published separately, from 
Engraved Plates, Large Folio size, Price ls. each. 





Ol Enel ish Bit ties, 


FOR THREE OR MORE 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME 
HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


Part I., small size, containing Six Songs, Price of each 
Part, 6d., Score, 6d. 


2 VOICES, 





Complete Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW SONGS. 


‘We'd better bide a wee. 


By Cuiaripet, Sung by Malle. Lirpiart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James MO.toy. 





Sung by Madame SueErrinaton. 4s. 


‘When all the World is Young. 


‘The Words by the Rev. Cuarirs 


By Evizasetn PHIL. 
Sung by Mr. Pater. 


Kinastey. Price 3s. 
«This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jilustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dorby 
and Miss Wynne. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 


By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. Cartes KInasLey. 


Companion to ‘The Brook.” 3s. 


Sleep. 


By Dotores. The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By VirGinta GABRIEL, 
4s. 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLETTA. 3s. 


‘A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.’’—Jusical 
Standard, 


Give. 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


| Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sarnton-Do py. 


‘Sung by Madame Sainton-Do sy. 


Sung by Miss Eprrm WYNNE. 3s. 


4s. 


Kathleen's Answer. 
By CiariBEL. Beingareply to *‘ Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By AL¥rreD Tennyson. ‘The Music by'CLaRIBEL. 8s. 


Only at home. 


By Vireinia GABRIEL, Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.py. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 8s. 


Strangers yet. 


By CLariBeEL. 
Edition. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 


4s, 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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RBADY THIS DAY. 
NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Helgan ational Arr, 








Y 


GERALD STANLEY. 


Price Three Shillings. 


| 


METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 





LONDON, W. 





SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FOUR 


New Pieces, 





** Floquence,” 
MELODY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“L’ Arc-en-ciel,”’ 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





‘‘Memories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE: 


D'ALMAINE & Co. 
LONDON. 


A very handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 





27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 








PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


5 ' | 
respecting the Pr1ANorortes of D’ALMAINE & Co., | 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


‘Wr, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have grez.* vleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabiuties. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their | 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the | 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


(Signed ) 
F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 
E. Harrison 
D. Howell 
J. Harroway 
H. F. Hasse 
J. L. Hatton 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 





| 


| Henri Panofka 
| Robert Panorma 
| Henry Phillips 
| John Parry 
F. Praeger 
J. Rafter 
| W. Rea 
| H. Redl 
| Tommaso Rovedino 
| Sims Reeves 
Henry Hayward | E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
W. H. Holmes | G. H. Rodwell 
J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac.| 
F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 
E. J. Loder 
H. Macco 
H. S. May 
C. Minasi 
W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 
E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 


J. L. Abel 

I. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 

Theodore Buckley 

F. Chatterton 

J. B, Chatterton 

T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

I. J. Fraser 

H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 
M. Geary 

George Genge 

Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 

J. W. Glover 


A. R. Reinagle 
F. Roeckel 
| F. Romer 
E. J. Russell 
| John Sewell 
= Sedgwick 
. M. Sola 
| E tmerick Szekely 
J. Templeton 
| John Thomas 
| FP. Weber 
H. Westrop 
J. Waddington 
T. H. Wright 
C. C. Wigley 
We, &e., 














WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bec to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 


“DERMOT ASTORE” 


CROUCH. 





“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 


CROUCH. 


HAMILTON'S 








STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL, 





LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


OF 





AND A LARGE NUMBER 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 











Printed by Henpersox, Rat, and Fenton, at No. 23, Berners Str 
Published by WittiaM Dexcan Davison 





eet, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
» at the Office, 244, Regent Street,—Saturday, July 6, 1867. 





